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About the pirk at Odei^c winds a footpath, that 
Icsds from one end ot the town to the other There C hnit- 
tian ind Luev often took this walk when they werf to- 
{fcther It was in August, and Lucy Ji'vl nnw Ir 1 
4or a few months in the town, in comiRt^v La/'Uf 
Weick’a orders, for tlxe purp f 
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making;. The sun being on the edge of the horizon 
they could loo^ at its disk without being blinded tJy its 
splendour. « 

** It looks not as it did at rising,” said Lucy ;• if it 
really came, and were not greater than it looks, f should 
like to go there to see it.” • 

'‘And I,” said Christian, “would go a thousand 
miles about to visit it; but I would be the first that 
got 10 see it, and would not that many should follow me. 
Then all men would think of me, and my name would 
appear in all the papers.” 

“ What would that profit thee ?’* answered Lucy. 

Tliou art at the bottom vain.” 

“ No,” said he, “ that is a poor vanity. How canst 
tliou have such ideas? 1 would sit in a balloon, and 
fly so high as no one else has yet flown t I would lua^e 
discoveries. If 1 hud been a seaman, and been able to 
sail where 1 would, I would have made a voyage of 
discc^ery round the world, or penetrated to the North 
Pdle, and crossed the eternal ice.” 

* (I y^m. fingers were blue with cold thou hadst 
soon returned 1” said Lucy. 

“ Thou knowest me not yet,” answered Christian. 
“ In little things t am no hero, — 1 am not ashamed to 
say 60 ; but thou inayst well believe that I am ready 
and willing to act with decision in weighty matters. 
It is true that 1 am afraid to cross over the channel in a 
small boat, hut 1 should bkve no fears in sailing on the 
great oceaiv in the same bark when need were. 1 
shrink hack from a butting-cow ; but if 1 should come 
to Afncaj > ^otdd ride tiger-hunting, for in that it 
‘ ' '^..jleto venture one’s life. 'He was 

V .channel I — ^he was hutted by 
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cow ! * In either of these risks there is nothing 
grea( to be gained ; but 1 would willingly venture my 
life for a stake woith playing for.'* ^ 

** And why wilt thou be diflorcnt from other men ? ** 
asked* Lucy; but she stopped. They were arrived at 
the oth^r side of the suburbs ; the footpath turned oiF« 
and they saw in the road an old woman, who wore one 
of the usual man’s hats, on which she had stuck a 
soldier's leather, and dressed it out with faded artificial 
flouers. A tioop of cliddreii ran after, who shouted 
and laughed at her." 

** That IS the mad shoemaker's wife,'* said Christian. 
She has the children at her heels." 

" The poor creature !" sighed Lucy, and turned pale.^ 
The remembrance of the former state of her own mind 
j^essed sore upon her, but without her supposing tliat 
Christian had been aware of it. 

** Poor woman !'* said he ; ** bui, perhaps, she is not 
sensible of her misfortune." 

Lucy shook her head doubtfully. • 

" Let us thank God for what be has given us," said 
she ; *' and let us pray to him that we may not ]os<* 
what we possess. That is of more import than to fly 
to the sun, or sail to the North Pole. God has given 
us all so much, that it is a sin to ytihrn after more than 
common blessings." 

** But that I do," said Christian with youthful en- 
thusiasm. I will be renowned, or care not to live." » 
'* And yet thou art a nglU good child," said Lucy, as ^ 
they parted with mutual adieus. 

Christian wended his way back. Then some one 
seized him by the arm. It was the mad ioraati.* 

" Art thou not the son of the Laf she 
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inquired, and our hero, — who really was no hero, but 
had desired to go tiger-hunting in the African forests, 
and make discoveries in the clouds, and at the Poft, — 
became burnings hot in the presence of the mind- 
alienated woman ; looUea at her a moment, anil then 
rail oir. It was well thJ»t no one saw him. 

Adventurous thoughts belong to youth. They ^diinge 
boldly into the stream ; learn to swim, and often suc- 
ceed in the attempt. At a later age people reflect, — 
deliberate, — put ofl' till it is too late, and act the man 
in the parable, who buried the money entrusted to 
him in the earth, whilst the rash and daring venture 
and win. Happy youth! a thousand roads to fame 
and iortune are open to thee. 

A Cl owd of wonderful ideas passed through Chris- 
tian's soul ; but they succeeded each other with the 
rapidity of horses in the race -course. Lucy hatf 

shaken her head, and called him “a child,” She re- 
lated to him how she herself, when she was a little 
girl, had often thought of seeking for an immense 
treiihure that would make her the greatest lady in the 
, wwld ; and that she had taken a spade, sometimes, to 
uig in the garden ; sometimes in the field, in the hope 
of hitting upon the hidden store. Even so childish 
did she deem all Chji'istian's high-flown plans. 

Alter such conferences, he went home always in an 
ill-humour with her, but in the course of a few hours 
the good iindei-htanding betw'een them was re-estab- 
jSsbed. lie ielt that Lucy w^s, in the whole, right, and 
iJiat annoyed him ; and that extravagant thought which 
♦ he had expressed ; ” I will be renowned, or wish to 
die r* lay like a crime accomplished, heavy on his 
heart. jVVheu ho vva| alone, therefore, he prayed God 
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for forgiveness, and felt some tranquillity of mind in 
sup]>lication. Soon, however, he did as the Catholics 
do after absolution, — added to the old register of sins. 

One joy stood before his eyes : '’.'•r many months he 
had been promised to make the “Count-journey,” as 
Madame Knepus called it, which was to take place this 
winter. Fi''^e years had transpired since the great lord 
had passed a winter on his estate at Fyen, and as many 
since the authorities and artists of the neighbourhood 
had celebrated the festive birth-day at the splendid 
mansion. 

lien- Knepus and Madame Knepus had both an eye 
to economy, and therefore looked to it in making pre- 
parations for the journey. They hired an old ricketty 
carriage, and packed therein the provisions, then the 
violiij-cases, and lastly themselves. Christian took his 
place between them. The back seat was occupied by (as 
travelling companions,) an oflicial with his wife, child's 
maid, and child. To keep them warm a counterpane 
was laid over the knees of the assembled party. Right 
over Christian’s bead a lanthorn was hung, that almost 
singed his hair; and on the counterpane lay a knocking 
board, to thump on by way of pastime for the child, 
Knepus. 

They chose the night for travelling, ^ as to arrive 
in the morning at the Hall, and resolved to return the 
next night in the same way. By this arrangement 
they avoided the expense of inns, and saved the drink- 
money and the hire of the caSiage for twelve addi- 
tiojial hours, all which put together was a prudent 
economy. 

In the close-carriage they slept gloriously, and the 
night’s journey reminded Ilerr Kncpils of a tour 
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had made four years before in North Germany, by tlie 
diligence. • 

Of the second married couple in the coach, we have 
nothing remarkably^haracteristic to notice. The Ma- 
dame had once ha^a severe nervous fever; dhd ail her 
reminiscences dated from before or after ];ier illness. 
Her husband had nothing remarkable about him : so 
we must make a jump over many years to find any 
traits of him worth recording, lie was once an ad- 
mirer of the Travels of Nicolai, “ Italy as it really is.*' 

The snow lay deep and warmed the farmer's corn 
fields in the hard frosty weather ; but the road was well 
tracked : the wheels rolled swiftly over it in the star- 
light night. Christian was very happy. 

In the village public-house, two miles from the man- 
sion, they halted for some hours, not to be too easty at 
the Hall. The reddish morning clouds, the white 
snow, and the green pine-wood, made a very enchanting 
landscape. 

*Near the smith's forge hung, on the top of a withered 
poplar, an empty stork's nest, whose owners now, 
perhaps, were taking their morning drink out of the 
sources of the Nile. Christian looked at the nest with 
the same melancholy reminiscence that comes upon us 
when we find again some dried flower which we have 
laid between the leaves of our Bible, when children. 

Now lay before them the noble mansion, with its 
range of stabling and out-houses. The hall was divided 
into two parts, — the ol^and the new. The road wound 
round the ancient Fosse, which was frozen over; but 
th§ glacis, though in decay, had not been allowed to 
fall down. The old place, with its thick red walls, few 
windows, 'the tower, and the loop-holes, shewed no 
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great accommodation or comfort ; but the new build- 
ings, oil the contrary, consisted of two stories. The 
entrance to them was by broad stone steps, ornamented 
on each ^ide by sphynxes. The house-passage was 
not unlike that of a great conser'vatory ; exotics and 
flowers stowd there on either hand, and the cold pave- 
ment was covered over by carpets. Here every thing 
was warm and comfortable. All the requisites which 
belong to the winter quarters of a Danish country-house 
were there in rich abundance. On the glacis sledges 
were wheeling about the Fosse, and the Danish flag was 
Waving in the air. 

In the little avenue of hazel-nut trees, a mountain^ 
Russe^ of a tolerable height, had been formed ; and on 
the CTeat bleaching ground stood two colossal statues 
of snow, with eyes of coal, and shields of ice ; one with 
a hop-pole, glittering with the same substance, as a 
spear in his hand. Between both these snow-knights 
cannon were firing, as a welcome to the guests while 
their healths were drinking. 

And now Billetantes^ among whom was a Priest and 
a Burgomaster, are playings under Herr Knepus’s 
direction, as leader of the band behind the green cur- 
tain in an adjoining room. On the tabl^ lay rich birtli- 
day presents, and in the centre of them a flower-piece 
of Naomi's work, and three other pictures of similar 
materials : an exhibition true to nature. The beautiful 
sylph-like maiden, who comljncd the child with the 
woman, and possessed the loveliness of both in a high 
degree, stood near a savage dog that was her especial 
favourite. The great beast laid his black paws upon 
her fair shoulders, whilst his red tongite hung out o{ his 
jaws. The pretty girl appeared indeed as though she 
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would only make a light breakfast for the dangerous 
animal ; but it whined loudly as her gentle hand ca- 
ressed it. Naomi smiled, she and the dog seemed to 
be the best of friends. ^ 

“That wild girh/’ said the old Countess: “she 
frightens me to death every day ! My life bangs but 
upon a slender thread. One while she lets the savage 
beast loose, who could devour men ; another she 
hunts upon the most mettlesome horse without saddle 
through wood and field. The dear Lord protects her, 
else she would have been long ago a cripple. If I had 
had a fourth part of her constitution it would have 
been of more service to me than all my drops and 
mixtures." 

The pale old lady sat down on the sofa, and enter* 
tnined herself with the Madame^ whose reminiscefSces 
were all dated from before and after her severe illness. 

“ Now," said she, “ a new sort of sickness has 
broken out, which they call the * Red Hound.’ " • 

“ 1 must certainly have had thaty* answered the 
Countess ; “ for J have gone through every sort of 
malady, and had them more severely than other human 
beings. I have exhausted the apothecary’s shop, and 
could shew yoii^an entire buffet full of viol-bottles, 
salve-pots, and pill-boxes. I have tried them all round, 
but found no remedy. Ah ! for the least excess 1 am 
obliged to resort to drugs. I was last week at the great 
soirde at the Magistrate’^ wife’s, and had a little dis~ 
traction ; but I can assure you that I drove there with 
dough under my feet, and sat with it at the card table. 
1 am very sickly, and yet the physician smiles when 1 


* A sort of Measles. 
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complain to him of all 1 go through. He knows well 
that I can never get well ; and therefore he docs not 
pay the sftmc attention to me that he ought. ^ am giddy 
when [ see a mill go round.** 

During .this conversation, in a whisper, the music 
continued to play : Naomi was charmed with it. She 
stood at the Window, and amused herself with opening 
out the buds of the Count's tulips, whilst she breathed 
on them. Then began a solo on the violin : the bold- 
ness of the execution excited observation. 

Charmant !'* exclaimed the old Countess, alto- 
gether forgetting her illness. 

Naomi put aside the curtain, and in the midst of the 
band stood, behind a low music-stand, Herr Kiicpus’s 
pupil, Christian, with the violin under his chin. 

** We have certainly met before,** said the old Count 
to him ; “ but where ? ** 

** In Copenhagen,’* answered Christian, in a modest 
tone. 

‘•They have confided him to my instruction,** re- 
marked Herr Knepus. 

Applause from all sides was showered on him,— even 
Naomi smiled on him with inexpressible grace, and 
spoke fur a long time with him ; but not of old times. 

What a day of joy and good fortune was this/^/c / 

The company walked to the Mountain Russe , — Naomi 
shewed herself here bolder than a boy. Christian drew 
bark. 

“ You will not venture to get ftito the car ? ** asked 
Naomi ; and he mounted the sledge to make the descent, 
but without any other result for him than that he heard 
Naomi say to her neighbour^ ** How awkward,** Tha^ 
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made him dumb. He did not venture to address her 
agraiiii but bis looks followed her. 

The bajid had to play again before dinner^ and then 
he showed himself^ his right light. The old Countess 
conversed with him, and when she inquired of his 
birth, parentage, and education, he found she was well 
acquainted with his former fits, from which he was now 
recovered, and spoke as well of Lucy and her’s. “ Yes, 
all the sick of this neighbourhood are known to me/' 
said he. ** I will confess that there are some, ac- 
cording to my mind, whose pains are more acute than 
mine, but they are of a more robust frame, and sufTer 
less than the highly sensitive, and I possess infinite 
sensitiveness.” 

It may be supposed that the interest which she felt 
for Christian was not less attributable to hU early 
malady, than to his playing. He was to stiky some 
days at the hall,— a good opportunity to send him back 
to Odense occurring, by the Count's being about to 
pass through it, on his way to England, to which he 
was on the eve of travelling. 

The table was sumptuous. The dazzling white nap- " 
kins stood like pyramids over the champagne-glasses ; 
the wax-lights made a brilliant illumination from silver 
candelabra. * 

Every gentleman chose for himself a lady. Naomi 
slipped through all, and approached Christian. 

“Will the gentleman-artist be my chapeau?*' she 
inquired, as she st&ck her arm under his, and so led 
him to the table. He was scarlet-red, and awkward, 
and confused. 

Naomi whispered in the governess’s ear, **So we 
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shall sit at table in the next world,— -birds of paradise 
and crov^s, one beside the other."— “ But you must 
really entertain your lady/' said she to Christian ; ''or 
will you be the lady and I will be four cavalier." And 
now she tetok care to fill his glass. , 

Chris tian^felt that Naomi was superior to him in 
manners, in gaiety, in all in short. It was a sort of 
mockery that she displayed towards himi in which, 
however, lay a sort of inclination for him. 

HU whole soul belonged to *<fr, — of that he was 
more and more conscious. She continually filled his 
glass, and without thinking of the possible conse- 
quences, he drank bumper after bumper. The blood 
began to roll swifter through his veins; he became 
gayer. "He is getting merry," said Naomi. Near 
them isat the white-looking Louis, the police-master’s 
son, who, from jealous despair, made up to three other 
ladies, a very reasonable remedy for unsuccessful love, 
and Naomi added to his torments by letting him per- 
ceive how much she courted Christian. 

" Those who love shall live," said Naomi, softly 
to him, whilst she knocked glasses with him. 

" It is you I " said Christian ; for the wine had 

loosened his tongue. ^ 

They got up from the table. Naomi separated from 
him. 

He drew back in confusion, and did not venture to 
approach her. He was deeply |ensible how unquali- 
fied he was to enter on the great world. 

The dance began. In that too he could not join ; 
he did not know a step. Naomi flew like a butterfly 
through the saloon ; every movement of hers gave her 
a fresh charm. The blood shone through her cheeks. 
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and their dark tint gained by their lighting up. She 
was all-in-all lovely, a glorious mignorij — only that she 
was too finely built for a child of the north. 

She will danc^ herself into a fever in the throat,” 
said the old couniess. Mr. Paterman, tlic chaplain, 
with a false smile about his mouth, wa% of the same 
opinion as their honours. 

Naomi seemed not to notice Christian. The white- 
faced Louis was now the fortunate one. But Christian 
could not dance. Once she stood before him, laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, and flew away with him in the 
whirling waltz. All turned round' with him, but he 
could not release her. He trod upon her feet. He 
was near falling. 

“ I am so ill,” sighed he, and Naomi let him sink 
down into a chair, laughed at him, and floatc i with 
another partner through the ball-room. 

An American writer relates, that a wounded elk 
will quit the herd to die in solitude. Christian felt a 
similar instinct ; he quitted the saloon ; for [he was, 
among the highflyers, a bird with a broken wing. 

A servant lighted him over the court-yard to the old 
baronial edifice ; for in the new building all the rooms 
were engage^. They entered through a narrow door, 
mounted a winding staircase, and, after passing 
through many lofty old-fashioned rooms, reached a 
little chamber, which had been fitted up in baste for 
the guest. Arms of ^11 kinds, and a number of riding- 
whips hung round about the walls. 

Here is your bed-room,” said the servant as he 
lighted the night-lamp; “and there hangs the gran- 
<]am, who will watch over you as you sleep.” He 
pointed^ with a laughing mien, to the picture of a 
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tlame,* in the costume of the middle ages, that hung 
over the door. The most strildng thing in the portrait 
was, that the lady had an iron chain about her neck, 
which liung down over her shotjders andfbreast. 

“ Tli^t was a masculine woman,** said the servant# 
She was not one to run up a^^othecary*s bills like 
our old Obuntess. She had a feud with her neighbour, 
who took lier prisoner, put a ring round her neck, and 
had her chained down in the dog-kennel. Those times 
arc gone by. Then they drank and feasted ; but the 
grandam got released from her fetters; came back 
gloriously to her castle, and, collecting her retainers, 
surprised and killed her enemy. Look you ! 1 1 was tor 

that reason she had herself painted with a chain about 
her neck.'* Now the servant retired, and Christian was 
alone with his thoughts, and the picture of the manly 
la^y. 

She had eyes as dark as those of Naomi. Naomi 
W'ould also have been as bold and enterprizing. H& 
looked out of the window. The glass was so thick and 
burnt by the sun that he could only sec the lights in 
the new mansion. He thought of that evening in 
t'openhageii, when he hung as a sailor boy on the wet 
rigging, and saw Naomi floating before bis eyes in 
dance and joy; he thought of the latf evening — of his 
destitution and imperfections, and all his ruined 
hopes. 

About midnight he waked, and heard the carriage 
drive oft' with Herr Kiiepus, and was anything but 
glad at remaining behind. 

But what a healing power is there not in sleep wehn 
a young heart is to be healed ? 

Tlie sunlight shone on the portrait a.s Chijistiiin 
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waked, and the heavy chains about the darnels neck 
were the first things that occupied his thoughts, 

“ And I wear such letters ! 1 am not much brtter off 
than if I wa* chained down in the dog- kennel, whilst 
others arc enjoying the dance! But like hej, I will 
break my chains. (Aie day I will become a great artist, 
and they shall bow before the power of my genius." 
As in Josephus dream, the sheaves of all the others 
bowed before his own sheaf. “ So shall it be with me; 
and then will I have myself painted : but not with the 
marks of the yoke which I bore, but hand in hand 
with Naomi. She is so beautilbl, — so wondrously 
beautiful; — like an angel is she, — only not so good! 
but who can be so ? " And he knelt down, and prayed 
to God that his lovely dream might be realized. 

Before dinner, the old Countess wished to see all the 
guests, that remained behind, assembled. In the old 
castle, that was only inhabited by berself and those in 
her service, chocolate was to be served. 

The way to her rooms led through the tower with 
the winding stair. This apartment had at least for a 
century undergone no alteration. Green tapestry re- 
presenting a forest, out of which here and there the 
scattered deer peeped forth, ornamented the walls of 
this sitting rootii. A large stove, covered with Dutch 
tiles, projected before the walfed-up fire-place, and was 
surmounted by sphynxes of grey stone. The entrance 
to the other rooms was through an enormous closet, 
whose doors were hung, with carpet curtains. The 
chairs and sofa had as antiquated a look; and the only 
modern piece of furniture, was aplaistcr-cast Napolec 
standing on a high pyramid, the cornices of which were 
crowded with vial> bottles, and such like tropliies of 
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Bickn^, which her honour had wound round it. To 
post a great hero thus under the trophies of a sick old 
womfvi, was not a bad idea. Make it out as you can. 

** Here is my court-abode/’ said the Countess. 
**The new building stands va‘#int all ttie winter ; for 
every fliing goes on under the old regime, and the lights 
shine h^e, though — alasl they are lights about a sick 
bed 1 

The guests were not yet arrived. Naomi stood on a 
chair to rummage the uppermost drawer of an old 
carved press. 

** Thou art a i^|||||jMerry Andrew ! *’ said the Coun- 
tess. — “ Get dow^P-the guests are coming.*' 

** All days are not equally holidays/* said Naomi, 
with a roguish laugh. ** Thou hast allowed me to 
peep.** 

• *Mt is merely old plunder/* answerecJi^he Countess ; 
** souvenirs of fifty years ago.** 

^ “And the portrait of this lady?** inquired Naomi, 
“ Why does that lie here ? — She is beautiful, but she 
has something Jewish in her look.” 

The old Countess lifted her eyes on the miniature, 
and then turned to Naomi with these words, — 

“ That is the likeness of your late mother.** There 
ensued a pause. Naomi was the first to break it. 

“ J/y mother!’* said she. — “She, at least, should 
not lie here among these old things I and she hid the 
miniature in her bosom. 

“ Come down and shut the chest of drawers. The 
guests are coming,’* said flie Countess. — “Thou secst 
my blood in agitation ; and thou knowest that 1 cannot 
bear that.” 

“ Tell me about my mother,” said Naomi, seriously 
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*• What art thou thinking of, child ? ” answered the 
old lady. “ That would not amuse thee. There, turn 
about ! — the guests are coming :** and the conversation 
was broken 

Christian had to pl% again. He gave them his own 
fantasies^ for Herr ^l^Lnepus was not there to put his 
veto on them. Naomi was lost in thought, — iier looks 
appeared to rest on him, dreamingly : so he had never 
seen her till now ! 

** She admires me thought Christian, and this 
thought inspired him. — “ So thoughtful one had ever 
seen Naomi.*’ 

Battledore and shuttlecock, was next the order of the 
day in the great saloon: the company met there. 
Naomi remained behind, with the old Countess, — seized 
lierhund, and said in a tone remarkably solemn for one 
of her age,-^ •• 

“Tell me about my mother, — I must, I mllknow the 
particulars.” 

“ Thou frighteriest me with thine earnestness !” an- 
swered the old Countess. — “Go to the strangers ! and 
take part in the game, — that is better.” 

“ Thou treatest me ever like a child, which I am no 
longer; and therefore I will know something more 
about niy own personal history. 1 am no stranger who 
has been adopted' from pity; I am really what 1 only 
appear to be, — the daughter of your son, and thou art 
my grandmother. I am thoughtless and frivolous, to 
have lived so long with you, and not to have made in- 
quiiies respecting my mohier. Twice 1 endeavoured 
to get some information from my father, but both times 
he quilted me without answering my question. Thou 
also art unwilling to sny anything to me about ber ; 
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and I have been so carried away by my levity, that I 
bad almost forgotten to ask agai^. To-dfly, however, 
since 1 have found my mother's portrait, I wHl know 
more res'pecting her, and thou shalP be the medium of 
coriveying^the information." 

“ Naomi, thou knowest how weakly I am," said the 
old lady. — “Torment me not, for I neither can nor will 
comply with thy request, however urgent. Besides, 
this story is not fit for one of your age. No! some 
years hence, when I ^Kobably shall long have been rest- 
ing in the grave, my son will relate it to thee. Go 
now into the ante -room, and bring me my brown 
cloak." 

“ Thou wilt send me out of the room," said Naomi^ 
“ and then bait the door, and not let me in again. 
That tbou hast often done before. Grandmother I 
thou knowest my character. In the moat there is a 
hole cut in the ice, — I will plunge into it, if thou dost 
not instantly tell me what T want to know." 

“ Thou art a terrible girl !" said the old Countess, — 
“ thou handiest badly a poor weak old woman. I will 
do thy will ; but what thou hast to learn, will be a thorn 
in thine own breast !" The old lady's cl^eeks, till then 
sickly and pale-looking, at these words assumed a 
feverish red ; her speech was more rapid. “ Thou art 
not of my flesh and blood, nor of the flesh and blood 
of my son," she continued. “ is an infatuation, — a 
weakness, in him to believe it,” The poison which 
the gall in our blood generates, came forth in electrical 
sparks, as an intonation of her succeeding words. 
“ The old Jew Jn Svendborg, was your grandfather,'* 
^aid she ; ** his daughter was beautiful, — more beauti- 
ful than thou art. She wa^ gc^erness here at the hall. 
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—she was in service here , — you understand me f 1 say 
she sewed here. But '^he possessed understanding, and 
was well read ; on which account, we treated her as 
one of the family.'" My Fritz loved her; — his father 
opposed his love, and your mother was sent back to her 
father. Fritz went on his travels, and we did our best 
to break off the attachment: but they corresponded, 
and seemed but to live in their love, — though certain 
people did not speak well of mother. There 
dwelt in Sveridborg a musician, a Norwegian, who 
came to the house of your grandfather, and was a 
suitor to your mother, — aye, very intimate with her ! 
Fritz came back from his travels. VVe thought that all 
was forgotten. He went continually to the chace ; but 
his partis de chasse were only so many visits to Svend- 
borg. I found it all out, and learnt what a sinful life 
they led, — worse than thou canst imagine. It is foolish 
of me to speak of such things to you. — I told Fritz 
what I had heard ; but he confided in your mother’s 
love, till he himself caught the house-friend there. In 
short, thou art not of Danish noble blood, but, perhaps, of 
Norwegian. My Fritz was now convinced and restored 
to reason. When thou wert born, thy mother wrote an 
elegiac letter about thee ; and, at last, she destroyed 
herself, because Fritz would not credit her fiction. 
These were the effects. She came to her grave, and 
you to us I 1 brought ^you myself from Svendborg.” 

** 1 thank you for your communication,” said Naomi, 
quietly, but ,pale as a wall. " Then I am of Norwe- 
gian, and not of Danish noble blood ? Now I have 
always found greater pleasure from Ochlenschlager’s 
* Hakon Jarl,* than from his * Palnatoke.* Shall I now ^ 
go to the ball-game ? ** j i 
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“Child!” answered the Countess, “thou art in a 
state oY excitement. I have never met with* lliy like. 
Thou hast not yet comprehended the particulars uf the 
history. Oh ! a time will come, when thou wilt weep 
over the deeds of blood that thouliast just heard.” 

“ 1 ha^ heard,” said Naomi, “ that my mother was 
beautiful, — that she possessed understanding, and that 
she had the fortitude to die when she was deeply in- 
jured. Her portrait shall hang in my chamber, — I will 
wreathe it with flowers, and to it all my kisses shall 
belong. Now I can play battledore with the strangers.” 

With a smiling mien, she left the Countess on tlie 
steps in the old tower, — stood there awhile, and shed 
bitter tears. Ten minutes later saw the seemingly 
thoughtless romping Naomi at the game. Instinct 
taSglit her that tears only excite sympathy^ where 
similar feelings of sorrow prevail. 
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‘ lIo?i sail Lredt id hans hiifviTdt^ird — 

<)fl« liisjU* i»aa de Idfka dragon 
Ett Idu’lc, ett Kiingarike vaid — 

Men ach ! Imr yaar det med ditt lijerta.”* 

Tegmsk* AxKf.. 


•* The old Countess has deceived me/’ thought 
Naomi. ** She wished to hurt my feelings, and invented 
an entire fiction ; or she treated as true a lying report. 
I must, 1 will bring out the whole story.” And she 
hung with flattering words on the Count, who often 
spoke to her of a separation for a long time. 

In two years we shall see each other again. Then 
when 1 come back, thou flyest with me to Paris and 
London, — to the- gay and magnificent London ! ” 
“Thou art good to me,” answered Naomi; “and 
thou art the only person on whom my thoughts and my 
whole being rely ; all others whom 1 know are indiffe- 
rent to me. [ only love'«ihem half as well as myself. 
They amuse me, and I make use of them ; but they arc 
often insufferably tiresome.” 

* 94ie sat by his bed-side, and threw upon his wan features a 

look, — worth an empire. But alas! how is it with thoir heart? 
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“ They have not the same affeciion for thee that I 
have*,” feaid the Count. , 

“ Thou /” she said, as she looked inquisitively into 
his eyes. — “ T/iaii, good to nie ! — Ko — not once in niy 
most innocent and pressing iiitreatvs, wilt thou answer 
me ; and Wence I endure sufferings that I dare not 
repeat to thee; lor thou art ever impatient, and hard 
and cold to me.” She laid her check against his, 
wound his hair about her lingers, and seemed unable 
to breathe. “ Thou art ashamed to call me thy daugh- 
ter to all the world, — am I not? Tell me at least that 
I dare love thee as my father ! ” 

**Me!** said the Count Jl/c / — Thou art my 
child.” But his looks became dark, — his brow con- 
tracted into gloomy folds, — all his countenance ap- 
peiffed to contradict his words. 

** Yes ! to all tlie world,” she repeated. — “ Who were 

my parents ? — ^'flie daughter of a Jew — a ? ” 

She was silent, hut her lips quivered convulsively. 

” Of a man whose name thou shalt never know,” 
answered the Count. ” He was from Norway ; — he is 
dead, and died in a way that he deserved to die.” 

“ Oh ! relate it to me ! ” entreated Naomi. “ No ! 
answered the Count, and left lier. 

” Oil, he is savage,” said Naomi. Man lives but 
to be a plague to his fellows. Norman alone is good 
and faithful to me , — he cares more for me than all the 
rest, and therefore they chain him up.” 

She went beliind the castle to the dog, caressed him, 
let loose the chain, and led the formidable beast into 
the court-yard, who was delighted with his freedom, 
and made all sorts of gambols, whilst his recking tongue 
hung far out of his mouth. 
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** Thou dear Norman I " said she. — ** A Norman 
must alco love me^ and for his name's sake 1 would 
give thee tlpy liberty.’* 

Christian rcturnedf at that moment from his solitary 
wanderings in the garden. The thaw had broken one 
of the legs of the snow-colossi, and the larAe touched 
the ground, resting on his arm. The clock struck 
twelve. Christian came out of the garden. As soon 
as be had opened the door, he perceived Naomi and 
the dog. who began to bark fiercely, and shewed his 
teeth. Naomi laughed aloud when she saw that Chris- 
tian was frightened. The dog sprung at him ; Chris- 
tian however turned back into the garden, and entreated 
Naomi to keep back the dog. 

** Coward 1 ” she exclaimed. 

At the same moment the dog rushed forward, sprung 
against the door that flew open, and attacked.Christian, 
who uttered a cry of anguish when he saw the red jaws 
and sharp teeth of the brute dose upon him. To save 
himself, he darted cowards the snow-man, and seized 
with both hands the lance, at the instant when the dog 
fell upon him. The mass of snow tumbled down with 
a hollow crash, which indeed was a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance for him ; for the snow and ice falling about 
on all sides, frightened the dog away. 

Some people ran up at Christian’s screams. Naomi 
stood motionless at the open door. 

“ He bleeds, — the dog ^as bitten him I ** called out 
some one. 

“Thou seest the' consequence of thy wildness,*’ said 
the Count, who had hastened to the spot, and cast a 
severe look at Naomi. They lifted up Christian. 

“ The dog shall be shot,'* said the Count. 
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Then Naomi rushed, weeping, to him, and begged 
for the life of the dog, seized Christian's hand with 
anxious looks, and conjured him to intercede with the 
Count for her favourite. Her l^s touched his pale 
cheek, and he did as she requcstedi 

The su%eon of the next town was brought. Chris- 
tian had been dangerously bit by the savage animal. 
The most tender care and nursing were required. 
Naomi visited him : silent and serious, she sat by his 
bed-side. Christian gave her his hand in reconcilia- 
tion ; and to say something agreeable to her once more 
begged that the life of the dog might be spared. 

** I believe I could learn to love thee," said Naomi, 
in wonderful excitement, whilst she looked him hard in 
tl\p face with her sparkling eyes. 

The Count's journey was to have been commenced ; 
but it was deferred till Christian could accompany him 
back to Odense. They informed Herr Knepus of the 
unfortunate accident. 

" Affright and uneasiness will bring me to the 
grave ! " said the old Countess, in talking to her son 
of his parting . — ** Now thou leavest us, and 1 feel that 
we shall never see each other again. When thou re- 
turnest two years hence, thou inus| go to the closed 
chapel in the village church, and there thou wilt find 
my coffin." 

" Ah ! Mother ! that is a romance," answered the 
Count. • 

“ TAa# is written on thy mother's heart," said the 
Countess, seriously. 

The Count’s departure was an important event at 
the mansion, and for the estate ; and yet, we have an- 
nounced it with a bare mention of his intended journey. 
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Naomi sat in Christian's chamber ; al) betrayed to 
her how, dear she was to liim ; and that feelings caused 
her, for the ^rst time, to take an interest in him. She 
asked him of whom lie had learnt to play. 

** From my godfatJier, the Norwegian, in Svendborg," 
said Christian, and then gave her an acccfiint of the 
wonderful man. “ 1 lieard once a story of a magician, 
who played his fiddle along the streets, so that the 
children from the houses came and ran behind him. 
He went now into a mountain, and the children van> 
ished with him. He had learnt from the Nokke, he 
said, — 1 think that it was himself of whom he spake. 
He said he was once a poor peasant-boy, in Norway, 
who had an extraordinary desire to learn to play on the 
fiddle. His father would not hear of it, and kept him 
to his work. Then the boy stole out one evening from 
the house, and went with his fiddle to the mountain- 
torrent. The Nokke rose out of the water, and pro- 
mised him he would teach him to play much better, 
seized him by the hand, and pressed his finger so hard 
that it bled. From that time no one could play so 
beautifully as he. All wished to hear him, and he 
earned much money with his fiddle. Then his father 
allowed him to la^ aside every thing for his art. But 
one morning, when he returned from a wedding, the 
Nokke sat at the bridge, and said, he should come to 
him in the water, and there remain with him, for he 
belonged to him. Then y,e ran away, faster than a 
horse can gallop, and the Nokke pursued him ; but he 
fle^ into the church, and clung to the altar, or else the 
Nokke had got possession of him.” 

” But who knows whether thy godfather was not at 
last the Nokke himself ? ” said Naomi, smiling. Her 
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eyes sparkled, — the blood glowed in her beautiful 
checks. — Slie inquired further. It was her own father 
of whom Christian was telling ! He, however, saw in 
this questioning but sympathy in ^hc fate ^ his god- 
father, and therefore he connected more closely the 
thread of his narrative, in order to please Naomi. She 
learnt respecting his excursion to Thorseng, — their 
meeting in Glorup garden, and that horrible morning, 
when he saw his godfather hanging in a tree. Naomi 
smiled, she laid her beautiful hand thoughtfully on her 
brow. 

“ lie was an extraordinary man, — but he was unfor- 
tunate, and that is far more interesting than to be a 
fortunate every-day man 1 Thou hast early gone 
through a singular adventure, but the most interesting 
portion of your life is past. Thou hast arrived at a 
tiresoThe and monotonous repose, in which one day 
telleth another,” said Naomi. “ lly the even every- 
day path, nothing extraordinary is to be attained, at 
least nothing by itself. If 1 were in your place, I 
would take my fiddle on my back, and with it slip 
away from these borish men, who are all one like 
another, from the buttons on their coats to the black 
cravat about their necks.” 

“What can I do? ” asked Christian, am poor.” 

** Oh ! thou wert much poorer when thou didst run 
away from thy parents,” interrupted Naomi. **Thcn 
thou couldst not play as thou caiist now ; and yet the 
road to fortune was open to theeo If it should happen 
that thou raayest one day want bread, or sleep upon 
straw, what then ? — would make thy life the more 
interesting. Uethink thyself, how glorious it would be 
for ihcc if thou wert to become a great man, qnd tliC^i 
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hadst to look back. The world would wonder at tby 
hardy undertaking ; and I, — yes, 1 think, that I could 
then love thee. But, till then, not. No, no. First 
thou musib highly distinguish thyself." At these words 
she seized his hand, and continued to paint to him her 
romantic dreams of a life that she was unacquainted 
with. It flattered the vanity of the pro^d self-willed 
maid to be the patroness of another. Christian took 
the place of her puppet. She wished to realize with 
him her romantic visions ; for this reason there arose 
in her heart a mighty feeling of inclination for Christian, 
— very diflerent, however, from love. She talked to 
him of foreign lands, of renowned men and women, 
and sighed that it had fallen to her lot to be a woman. 
— “ But I will not, at least, be like others," she 
asserted. 

Christian became more and more intcrwoveni in the 
magic circle she drew around him. All his thoughts, 
all his dreams, turned upon adventures, fame, and 
Naomi. 

The blood rushed feverishly through his veims. The 
night-lamp, which burnt by the bed-side was nearly 
extinct, — the flame stood like a painted^speck on the 
wick. 

“ Jf I can have time to say my paternoster to the 
end," said he, to himself, ** bt fore the lainx) is out, I 
shall gain a great name, and Naomi will be my wife. 
If it is extinct before I have concluded, then, here 
and hereafter I am Iq^t for ever. He folded his hands, 
and uttered mechanically the words of the prayer ; his 
eyes were rivetted on the — the flame trembled, 

— lie spoke quicker, — the prayer was at an end, and 
yet the lamp burnt I 
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“ But I have forgot • Deliver us from evil.* The 
prayer is unavailing, and I must begin it again, and 
then — my good fortune will be doubly sure/ — And 
be uttered once more the praye% and th% lamp was 
yet alive. — “ I will be happy i ** he said, with exulta- 
tion, — and the lamp expired. * 

It was th% middle of the week. 

** Next Sunday thou wilt leave us," said Naomi, as 
she made Christian another visit in his sick room. 
" The doctor says thou wilt soon be as well as we. Be- 
think thee then of thy promise. I know that thou 
lovest me, but 1 can accord my love to no common 
man ; and thou wilt become only an every-day charac- 
ter if thou remainest in that unenviable Odense, under 
the tuition of that simpleton, Knepus. Venture a bold 
step into the world; here thou hast what no one 
knows and no one shall know— ^a hundred rix-dollars 
from my savings. Forget not our first meeting in the 
garden which thou hast related to me. I took thine 
eyes and thy mouth as a pledge : thou art now mine. 
1 have a claim on thee. As soon as thou art fully 
recovered take the bold step, — announce it to me, and 
the night thou commencest thy wanderings, 1 will lay 
awake and think of thee.’* 

" 1 will do all thou coinmandest me,"* said he with 
rapture, as he threw his arm about her neck ; and she 
sat there with a proud smile, and let him quietly kiss 
her glowing cheek. 

The world is a many-sided niirror, which all view in 
a ditferent light. Had we that evening questioned 
Christian, Naomi, the old Countess, we should have 
found that all three expressed peculiar, but very diife- 
cent opinions respecting it. Christian was ii) the tclu- 
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pie of God, where hearts lay open their secrets to Him, 
and love where trust increases and confidence is con- 
firmed. The kiss from Naomi’s beautiful cheek was 
his baptism, — the omnipotent tone of the organ that 
winged his soul to heaven 1 

“The world is a great masquerade saloon,” thought 
Naomi j “ one must play his part with a ^od grace,— 
must have something imposing in him. 1 will be an 
Amazon, a dc Stacl, a Charlotte Corday, or whatever 
circumstances will allow.” 

The world is a great hospital,” said the old Coun- 
tess. — “We inherit our maladies from our birth, — 
every hour brings us nearer to our dissolution, — we can 
read ourselves into sickness by perusing medical books. 
A mere glass of water may contain an insect that may 
grow into a large animal. One may get the cancer, 
the gangrene, consumption, and the most horrible dis- 
eases that end with death,— and for that we live. All 
men are sick, but none conceal their sicknes ; others 
betray them, — and there arc beings without nerves, 
but full of unsound blood, that gives them red cheeks, 
who go about with the false idea that they arc really in 
the enjoyment of perfect healih.” 
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Les pasHions sont lea vents qui font alter notre vaisseau, et la 
raison est le pilote quite conduit. Le vaisseau n’irait point sans 
les vents, et se pexdrait sans le pilote. 

EarazT nxs Esprits. 


^ BEAUTIFUL winter’s-day, when the rime hangs 
on the boughs of the trees, and the crows hover in the 
clear sun-shine over the dazzling snow, may awaken a 
desire to travel ; but a different sort of day was that on 
which Christian rolled back to Odense. A thick mist 
lay over the whole country ; naked bushes on which 
great water-drops hung, stuck out from the dirty snow; 
and yet this very weather made him long to go abroad 
into the world, and seek for romantic adventures. 

The whole domestic arrangements of home seemed 
to him to resemble an unbroken series of wet and cold 
days. ** Abroad ! and all will change to sun-shine and 
warmth,’* thought he. — ** There my happiness will 
develope itself like the sumnfler ; and when that comes 
1 will quit this home and seek my fortunes !’* 

The repose of a night under the domestic roof, where 
no Naomi was to inspire him, quieted again his mind 
He thought of Peter Weick ; he remembereef how 

c 
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much this man had done for him; and ho felt, with 
remorse how badly he repaid him for all his hindnesses. 

“ But it I should return a man of renown, what a 
surprise andMclight tl:at would prove ! But how shall 
I commence? The Bible shall be my oracle.*' He 
Opened the holy boAc, and read in the Evangelist, St. 
Matthew ; the words to him struck with tli3 palsy, — 
“Take up thy bed and walkl’* “For God wills it ! ’* 
he exclaimed, speaks to me in holy writ, and I 

have also Naomi’s money. This monstrous sum 
makes me richer than 1 have ever been. 1 will go to 
Germany.** 

Herr Knepus was the last to guess what engaged the 
thoughts of his pupil, when he announced to him his 
intention of travelling to Brunswick, Goslar, and 
Northern Germany. The plan was fully laid ; but it 
broke down in two things : how he should make a be- 
ginning, and obtain a passport. As to the latter obsta- 
cle, Naomi had already thought of obviating it. 

The white Louis, the Police-master's son, whose 
looks, thrown upon Naomi, reminded us of the notes 
with which nightingales in Persia address the roses in 
song, — was employed to procure the passport. He was 
the left-hand of the buremif whose right-hand the father 
was. And why*should the right-hand know what the 
left does ? 

This passport was to be made out for different coun- 
tries in Europe. This was Naomi’s first request, and 
white Louis was to give effect. But under the folios 
of the Council-chamber's archives, — under the dusty 
shelves of the antichamber, — a third plant shot forth, 
—foresight ; and against that the fair Naomi had not 
provided. Of the leaves of this plant the white Louis 
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drank every morning and evening in his tea ; and thus 
he brought to Naomi the desired regularly made-out 
passport, for a young man of sixteen, — and ^Christian's 
name stood therein ; but to save hims^f from blame, 
it contained the description of^aomi — dark sparkling 
gazelle eyes, a fine slender waisty and coal-black hair : 
now witjn this pass she could travel. That he had not 
signalized Christian's exterior, he might excuse by the 
assurance that she occupied his thoughts; and, there- 
fore, that her personification had slipt into the pass- 
port. With such a document as this Christian, how- 
ever, could not quit the Peninsula. 

He had fixed upon the Easter holidays for his de- 
parture i and at last requested permission to visit liis 
mother and stepfather, whom since his voyage to Co- 
penhagen he had never seen. The passion and bonds 
df our Lord were to him to be days of joy and freedom* 
“What had he more to learn of Herr Knepus t—* 
what could a longer residence in Odense profit him ? " 
He wrote to Naomi to announce to her his purpose; 
and urgently begged of her to grant him a last inter- 
view at the inn that lay half a league distant from the 
Hall. There they should meet for the last time to say 
“ farewell ! ” The letter was dispatched, and now be 
was firmly resolved, like Cesar, to ^ross the Rubicon. 
Oh ! that he could make Lucy the confidant of bis pro- 
jects 1 But that was not to be ventured on. Her thoughts 
did did not mount so high : — she would, on the contrary, 
laugh at him*, or try to pre^nt his departure. 

The important day approached, and Christian tied 
up his little portmanteau, but soon opened it again ; 
for he had now forgot Mm, now that, which he had 
wished to take with him ; and, therefore, it ipust be 

c 2 
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packed and re-packed. From the fiddle and the Bible 
he could not part. 

All that Peter Weick had done for him, enhanced 
the claims or his gratitude. Tears rolled down his 
cheeks. He took pen and paper, wrote him his adieus, 
and asked his forgiveness ; but scarcely was the letter 
finished than he tore it up. Suddenly a r^w idea 
mounted into his soul ; his eyes sparkled, — he folded 
his hands, — an irrevocable resolve was made. He in 
haste wrote a long episde, read it through, and cried 
with exultation, — 

** Yes 1 tAat will do,** said he.—" Now I am com- 
posed, and Naomi will be satisfied with me. The good 
Lord has inspired me !** He laid himself down happy, 
and slept without dreaming. 

Early in the morning he found a retirni carriage for 
•Nyburg. 

Naomi had received his letter, and was altogether 
delighted with the exquisite adventure, of which she 
: was the origin ; and therefore she decided to give him 
the meeting at the Inn, but without letting any one be 
aware of it. She had no difficulty in so doing, for she 
had only to take a ride ; but it would be disagreeable 
to her to be recognised at the Inn, for it was only a 
aimple boy she was to meet. 

She, with this intent, paid a visit to the gardenerr-^ 
dapper little man, who ^ssed rather above his condi- 
tion in life. 

" 1 have a little froHc in. view,*’ said Naomi to him. 
" Lend me your Sunday clothes.” 

She slipped into the stable, saddled her horse her- 
self, and ,in a quarter of an hour was galloping, in the 
disguise of the gardener, through the avenue of poplars. 
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*— a little, bold borsemao, verily I She slouched down 
her hat, as the shepherd left off hia employment, soling^ 
his stockings, — in order to opeif the gate. 

“ Take care of my horse, and jyarm the parlour for 
me,” said Naomi, as she reached the hotel. 

Ah 1 iftw often did she look down the road, to see if 
he was not coming at last. How repeatedly study all 
the names written on the window panes. For more 
than three hours that was her amusement. 

“We shall now see that he will not come at all,” 
said she, out o( humour. 

And yet the hero came, but behind his time, — late, 
very late, and hot, and tired, with his long walk. 

“ Thou art come at last,” she cried, as he entered* 
drew back when he recognized the maiden in 
man's clothes; but the mutual explanations soon 
began. He related to her what had been the anxious 
employment of his thoughts since they met, and gave 
her the letter which he wished to send to Peter Weick* 
The contents were an adieu ; hut an open confession of 
his design, long projected, but without naming NaomL 
He stated his fantastic views respecting the world, ex- 
pressed his conviction that he should make his fortune, 
and become a great artist. He begged Peter Weick'a 
consent to his journey, without which he could never 
enjoy a moment's repose. Naomi was to read the letter 
before it was dispatched, then he would send it, and 
wait for an answer at his parfhts* home. 

“ Is that your serious determination ? ” inquired 
Naomi. “ That 1 had not contemplated. There is no 
great man to be made out of thee !” 

She would not exchange another word with him, 
paid her reckoning, and was soon out of sight I 
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Christioja stood fixed to the spot ; she had left him 
without takii^ leave. He was in possession of her 
money ; but it burnt id his pocket. 

The veil of nightaweaves round the dream-god the 
strangest arabesques which the fancy can create ; pos- 
sessing Michael Angelo’s power to represent the lost 
souls at the day of judgment, and Raphael’s tender 
beauty in depicting the heavenly kingdom. It is given 
to youthful hearts to paint, with a similar audacity, 
extremes, despair, and hope, — and the transitions are 
equally abrupt. Much depends upon the lights, — and 
if the fancy, in moments of the deepest anguish, con- 
jures up a charnel, a dark and damp vault, where 
sulphureous fungasses but thrive; to make our sor- 
rows the more apparent, it shows us, at the same tin^e, 
a rosebud lying on Uie ground, — the offering to putre- 
faction! and we see how, by degrees, it takes root, 
opens itself, puts forth leaves and buds, and twines 
into one bower of roses, the whole vault where the 
spring-sun shines, and the airs of the blue heaven 
enter. 

Such were the transitions in Christian’s soul during 
this |nighc, whilst he treaded at random fthc labyrinth 
of cross ways that lie in the direction of Oreback. 

Green is the colour of hope. It has been assigned 
to it, because it is borrowed from the spring, that gives 
this hue to the reawakening being in wocd and meadow. 
But the birth of morning out of night is yet far more 
allegorical. Here the colour of hope is crimson. The 
red streaks in the east announce the new birth of life 
and light, if it be like the hopes of men ; but a false 
apparition, — if it is the reflex of a burning village. 

Christian saw the clear eplendour in the east. The 
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day was about to break; but how bright the horizon 
was I The sun was not yet up. It was a Qre in Ore- 
back. The farm of his step-father was burning ; but all 
were asleep in the house, — aiftl hence the red flame 
stretched its Polypus-arms mori^ audaciously through 
roof aui^ rafters. The air and snow were both crim- 
soned by it; the shut-in horses neighed, and the cows 
and oxen lowed piteously in the still morning-hour. 
The men were asleep, — and those who sleep are 
happy. 

Christian did not know whose farm was burning, 
and looked at the fire with the same interest that a 
child'sees the house of another in flames. But after : 
— yes ! in the morning, they were extinguished, — the last 
harvest was consumed, — the animals were destroyed, 
-^and the proprietor was found lying dead under the 
rubbish 1 

Two tottering chimnies rose out of the reeking 
ashes, and peasants and firemen shouted from among 
the ruins. 

Here Christian came with his bundle under his arm, 
and the fiddle in its case on his back. It was his home 
— before which he stood 1 
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CHAPTER X. 


** Man ISLscr aig till prest ;^nu va), Kailar ej en spiuclcen 
Klocka Guda Forsamling jemv&l til andakt I*** 

SPAD£R Damb. 

** Han skal rare d6d i den Ailde og faste Tro, at chana Folk 
dog (Var det taerligate paa Jorden ag, troda al dets Vanslag- 
sning ag Trangsler, dog Gud’s eneate advalyte Biendoma- 
folk.”t 

Inobmann.' 


If a gentleman is about to hire a servant, he not 
only has an eye to personal defects, but closely observes 
if he has any th iiig ridiculous in his demeanour, or his 
manner of speaking. 

The actor nvho comes before the public, must pos- 
sess an appearance that corresponds with the character 
he is to represent, so as worthily to do justice to his 

♦ A man reads liimself into a preacher^ — ^w^ll and good 1 — 
does not a cracked bell caU the\ioxigregatiou to prayer ? 

PlOOBOAMB. 

t He shall die in the full and firm belief that his people is the 

ost glorious on earth, and, in spite of all tiieirbackslidings and 
uiquitics, the only chosen people of God. 


Tub Ono Habbi. 
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part; and likewise have especial regard to his pro- 
nunciation, his voice, and its intonations. • 

It is only the preacher,— the organ of the Pivinity,— 
who is allowed to present himself to the public with 
the most ludicrous delivery. We have singing 
preachers, ^asal preachers, and affected preachers, 
who, for the most part, have imported their defects 
from the capital, where they endeascnired to mirror 
themselves in the glass of this or that pulpit-orator, of 
most repute in his day. As people of old times be- 
lieved that the Bible could not be translated into their 
own language, so there are many who think that holy 
writ ought to be read in a conceited tone. Instead of 
the natural voice, a pious delivery, and a countenance 
fixed on his congregation, the preacher often stands 
like*a Malay-cock, and turns his liead one way, and 
his eyes anotlier. The word of God, like the holy 
wine of the sacrament, ought only to be presented 
from a pure and open chalice. 

All these properties, that a preacher ought not to 
possess,; were found united in the chaplain, Mr. Pater- 
mann, — who, in compliance with the will of the old 
Countess, was to prepare Naomi for confirmation. 

Honey, accompanied with the hissing of the snake, 
was in his words. Something nauseously sweet, — flat- 
teringly cringing, — lay upon bis smiling lips. He 
turned, like the Elf-king,* his handsome side to the 
people, but was,* like him, a l^Uow figure. The Go- 
verness found that he had a truly Apostolic counte- 
nance, and called his intercourse, poetry in life's prose, 

* According to Danish superstitious belief, the Elfs arehoh 
low behind, as a baker's trough. 
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We cannot agree with her. In a highly distasteful 
nianneCj he turned the ridiculous blunders of others, 
which he l^ad contrived to produce, *to his own amuse- 
ment. He did not understand how to multiply the 
thoughts of others, and give the product, but sub- 
tracted in the rule his minus from the^glven plus. 
Such a man could not possibly please Naomi. 

** Mr. Patermann has also to complete my religious 
education,'* said she, as his prominent qualities recur- 
red to her. He was, in her mind, a ridiculous person, 
— and thati at least, a man should not be, who is an ex- 
pounder of holy writ. She had no respect for him, and 
found plenty of opportunities to oppose him. The 
preparatory course for confirmation occasioned nothing 
but disputation, though carried on in becoming humi- 
lity, on hU part, with the young lady. The sinful 
youth, of both sexes, in the neighbourhood, were dif- 
ferently treated. He acted, as every teacher does, who 
instructs the son of a rich man with his own children. 
As often as any one of these contradicts him, he gives 
a loose to his choler, with an assurance that he has a 
right to treat his own flesh and blood at pleasure. 

Naomi was accustomed to ride to the preacher's 
house, and th^ honorable teacher always, on these oc- 
casions, helped the young lady on horseback himself. 

The shepherd's- boy, that day, sprung forward to 
hold her horse, with a request from a cottager’s wife, 
that she would stop at ^er house a mdmcnt,on her way 
back, to visit a stranger, on his death-bed, who desired 
to see her. 

** What nonsensical talk is this f ” said the pastor : 
" the woman is a widow, and it is nothing but lies, and 
a precious pretext for extortion." On which lie led 
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Naomi into his study. It so happened that the sub- 
ject they discussed was **The good Samaritan.”* 

” Tfiat was a beautiful action, ^hich wc^ ought to 
imitate,” said the Pastor. 

” Wherefore, I must do likewise, add go to-day to the 
cottager’s wifel” added NaomL 

” But one must not practice the lesson one*s-se1f,” 
said Mr. Patertnann. Here, in this country, the poor 
are a mere low rabble, made up of tricks and rascality. 
We cannot act here as in eastern lands.” At these 
words, he laughed, for he thought he had said some- 
thing very fine. 

In the back-part of the poor cottager's wife’s house 
where her only cow was fastened, lay a dying man, 
upon straw. His legs were covered with an old piece of 
sacking. No one was by him ; the cow was his only 
companion. His emaciated fingers played, with con- 
vulsive and involuntary movements, one with another. 

The door opened, and the woman entered with a 
cup in her hand for the patient. 

” Lord Jesus ! ” said she, half-scolding, half-whining, 
“There he lies, and dies here to-day, in the house of 
me, poor helpless cre^re. I am rightly served fur 
taking him in here to Sleep a night. JDeath already 
hung quivering on his lips, when he came here. God 
help me out of it.” 

The dying mgn raised himself up a little, and then 
shut his eyes again. • 

“ The young lady will not come,” said the woman. 
** Tiuit 1 might well think, and the Pastor is angry 
with me, for sending for him, and will surely let me 
hear of it.” 
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The dying man sighed. Suddenly he sat upright, 
and pointed to a bound-up pedlar's chest 

“ Shall I open it ^ ’* inquired the woman. 

•* Yes ! •’ he answered, scarcely able to articulate, as 
his looks brightened up. He stretched his hands out, 
for Naomi stood before him, — she had entered at the 
open-door. 

“ I have seen you before*” said she; “you have 
ever greeted me so respectfully, when you met me. Is 
that water that you reach to him f Give him some- 
thing better 1 

“ A glass of brandy might be of service to him,*’ 
said the woman, “ but for twelve days, I have not had 
a drop in the house.” 

“ Buy wine,” said Naomi, as she handed her some 
money. The woman looked at them inquisitively,^ and 
delayed some moments before she went away. A 
sparrow hopped along the stone-pavement, twittered, 
and ilew out The cold wind blew through the aper- 
ture of the dilapidated wall. The dying man appeared 
to get new life, and some intelligible words came from 
his lips. 

“ Dare T look at thee, Naon^ ” said he. 

** Thou knoiwest my name ? ^she inquired. 

”l knew it sooner than thou didst thyself,” answered 
the sick-man, as he eyed her with a troubled look ! “ I 
held thee in my arms, but thou const no longer re- 
member old Joel ! ” 

“ J saw thee in former times, but thou didst never 
come to the mansion.” 

“ 1 dpred not, and wished it not,” he replied. 

M What host thou to say to me ? ” she inquired. 
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He pointed again to the old pedlarVbox. What 
did it contain? and what had the old Joel to say? 
Couldst thou underatand the twittering of the ddtpised 
sparrow, thou wouldst have heard n^piat Naomi heard; 
hadst thou understood the meaning of the cold spring- 
blast, that blew through the party-^all of die mise- 
rable hut it8i|>an*-pipe, thou wouldst then have known 
why Naomi was so thoughtful, as she trod back her 
alow steps through the shrubbery to the mansion. 

** Is not Judaism the father of Chrisdanity ? a wan- 
dering (Edipus become the mockery of a younger 
race ? ” 

Could it be this question over which she groped, or 
was it perhaps tlve holy comment of Mr. Pattermann, 
on the story of the poor Samaritan, that occupied her 
imagination 7 Her fine 'fingers turned over a book,— - 
and her eyes stared as fixedly on the leaves, as a gold- 
smith does on the fusion of the mysterious powder in 
his crucible. Was it Luther’s catechism, or a hymn- 
book, in its new improved version of the psalms, 
which prosaic hands have put into rhyme, that so in- 
tensely occupied her thoughts? 

The volume was too large for either, — the edition 
old, and the leaves werca printed with faded ink. It 
was the inheritance of the young lady on ber mother's 
side. Their stood verses and meditations in this book, 
and between the leaves loose papers. 

** Is there any s^ame in belonging to a universally re- 
nowned people?’* she said, ins her contemplations. 
** My mother's father was rich, — Joel was his servant, 
his old true servant. When 1 was forsaken, and all lay 
in dust and ashes, he offered me a home, wherever his 
.own might be. The poor old faithful soul 1 '* Teahi 
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Stole down her dark eyes, — ^but she pressed tlieni back 
with her raven-lids. 

“ Y^ung lady I ** called out the poor woman from 
behind bar, “ he i« just now dead! *’ 

Naomi stopped her horse. 

“He is dead!** she repeated. — “Tell me what he 
wanted with me when you sent the boyeto fetch me. 

“ He begged of me only to send for you; — he said 
he could not else die in peace ; and 1 knew that you 
were to-day at the Preacher’s.** 

“ You could not have rightly understood him,** said 
Naomi, coldly, “and therefore you behaved so fool- 
ishly. You sent a messenger to me, and.l have not even 
spoken to the man — I know him not. Y ou will meet 
with all sorts of disagreeable things, if what you have 
done is known at the mansion. But I will not repeat 
it, that 1 promise you. Keep your own counsel, and 
tell the beadle that the man is dead.** 

“Dear Lordl then you know him not 7** said the 
woman. 

**//'* answered Naomi, as she threw an ice-cold 
look on the woman. — “ How should 1 know the old 
Jew?** And she rode away, but her heart throbbed 
violently. * 

“ Poor J«el! ** said she to herself. “God has re- 
nounced thy people, and 1 may therefore well renounce 
thee.*’ She took out the book, which she had concealed 
under her clothes, and read therein. -Then she whipped 
her horse and rode o~i. 

The meanest citizen finds a grave in the church- 
yard ; and if his family be too poor to set a cross over 
his grave, they can at least stretch out a piece of cloth 
between two willow stocks, and write on it with ink the 
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name, and^day of birth, and death of the deceased. The 
good Joel, who had borne to ^le grave a box contain- 
ing the burnt remains of his master, to consign them to 
the consecrated earth, found himseli^but a pl^ce outside 
the church’Walls, where the cow of t|^e cottager’s wife 
grazed along the foot-path. 

Four day? after the burial, white sand was seen 
sprinkled by the poor woman on the grave, — when the 
youth of the place threw stones on the spot where the 
“wicked beast,’* as they called him, lay ; for they were 
aware that he had been a Jew. And the despised 
sparrow sat on the stones and twittered its song ; and 
the cold blast blew its pan-pipe of spring over the grave. 

There is in reading something magnetic. We see 
the black letters, and a living picture, through the 
medium of the eye, is presented to our soul, that 
affects us like a mighty reality. Naomi read in tlie 
inherited book,— she read the letters ; and the house 
that was a prey to the flames stood pictured again be- 
fore her, with its old fashioned presses and the inscrip- 
tion over the door: — ** If I forget thee, O Jerusalem ! 
may my right hand forget its cunning.” The beautiful 
stocks breathed forth their perfumes, and the sun shone 
through the red glass of the pleasure-house, where the 
wreath hung under the ceiling. * 

The old Countess’s news respecting Naomi’s mother 
were true ; but she had not told Naomi that the Nor- 
wegian had been « spy upon the lovers when they fixed 
their rendezvous ; that he bad thken the place of the 
Count, who was behind his time, the darkness shield- 
ing the traitor. Then came the right lover, and the 
words of reproach were a damning proof. The bliss of 
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love is indeed great, but greater are the pangs of love. 
The beautiful Sarah wept, as once Susanna, the 
daughfer of Helkias, hid wept ; but no Daniel bore 
witness £dt her,-^ t 

** I am innocent of this blood I " 

** The Norwegian is Naomi’s father,” Stood written, 
with A trembling hand and pale ink, in the book. Old 
Joel had written the words ; — that was an assassina- 
tion in thine irreproachable life. Poor Sarah I — Re- 
jected,— hating the father of thy child, thou hadst only 
him to look to, — in his arms thou felPst, cursing the 
debaser of thine honour ; and be pressed the silence of 
death from thy lips. Thy lamentations of anguish 
called up the evU spirit in him, and he murdered thee 1 
The God of Israel is a stem, a vengeful God to the 
fourth generation. 

**The Norwegian was my father!” said Naomi, 
*Uhat is now certain. Ob jny mother! — through thee 
1 belong to the rejected race. Of that persuasion no 
one can deprive me.” She stepped before the mirror. 

1 have not the fair hair and blue eyes of the northern 
tribes : in me there is nothing that betrays a descent 
from the land of snows and mist. My hair is black 
like that of *the children of Asia. My eyes and my 
blood tell me that 1 belong to a wanner sun.” And 
she read the books of the Old Testament, as one proud 
of her ancestry reads her pedigree^ Her heart beat 
loudly at the name oP the bold women mentioned in 
Holy Writ,— of the courageous Judith,— of the intelli- 
gent Esther. 

^ The people of my mother were already an enligbt- 
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cnedi a victorious people, when the North was but 
inhabited by barbarous hords. The wheel has since 
turned round.” • 

“The young lady is an Anticjhrist in/aith,” said 
Mr. Patermann, aher his lecture ; and indeed her 
questions had puzzled a better divhie thtin he. 

Left todierself, her thoughts took a daring — often 
too daring — a character. She leaped over premises to 
conclusions ; and it was a perfect delight to her when 
she could put the pious shepherd of souls out of coun- 
tenance, which was often the case. She wished to 
know what Mahomet had taught his people. She 
wished to be instructed in the tenets of the Brahmin*8 
as they announced them on the banks of the Ganges. 

“ One ought to know every thing in order to be able 
to choose the best»” said she.-—** The weak and sickly 
require a particular regimen with regard to diet, but I 
am strong enough to digest every thing.” 

At such remarks, Mr. Patermann made a rever- 
ence, , and said in his still heart : ** If any one comes 
to liell-iire, they must roast in it.” And all that 
fell from Naomi the Pastor reported to the old 
Countess. The Governess, who was by no means 
fitted to guide an acute dever girl like Naomi, had 
gone over to the party of the Couuysss. Madame 
served in the triple capacity of reader, housekeeper, 
and keeper-up of conversations. 

She had a long time hung (p Naomi ; but when she 
began to make herself meri^with Madame’s German 
poetry, she went over to the other side. What the 
angel of the Lord had prophecied of Hagar’s son ap- 
peared to hang over Naomi, as it had done over Isli< 
tuacl. ** lie shall be a wild man, — every man’s Jiuud 
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shojl be against him, and his hand shall be against 
every man.” 

As faf as the Countess, the Governess, and the Pastor 
were concertied, — tlu sc three were hard enough against 
Naomi, — “ I know, right well,” said she, “ that dark 
clouds easily get up when the meadows are misty. But 
a storm, a self-got-up storm, interests me. Vhe Count, 
and he alone, is my royal master. If they are too hard 
with me, and play the bad part of Haman, 1 will be as 
bold as Esther, and, when they least expect it, I will 
appeal to him. It was a mightier hand than that of 
the white Louis, who handled the pen, and put me 
into the passport, that was destined for the effeminate 
boy in Odense.” And she read once again of Abra- 
ham’s numerous flocks and herds, — of David’s victory, 
and Solomon’s pomp and magnificence. 

On the forum of Koine stand the ruins of a heathen 
temple, and in the midst of it, between the high marble 
columns, has been built a Christian church. The past 
and the present, the old and the new, are here fast 
connected together, but the eye of the spectator rests 
more on the remains of the temple. So with Naomi, 
— she looked at Judaism as the sub- structure of Christi- 
anity, as co-existent with it. Whilst youth in general 
is used to convert every fable into reality, — so seen 
through the vaporous atmosphere of Strauss, all 
history melted into fable for her. By degrees, she fell 
into that same way of viewing religiouj^ matters, — that 
latitudinarianism, whicl in our days begins to be so 
much in vogue in Germany. If we wished, therefore, 
to set down her profession of faith in her confirmation- 
years, we should call her raUicr a Jewess than a 
Christian. More magnificent in her eyes appeared the 
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thunder-bearing stern-judging Jehovah, than the mild 
spirit whom we address as Abba- 7 *dear father. What 
she read in the Old Testament bound itself up with the 
reminiscences of her childhood. 'She thought of Joel, 
and her last interview with him. « 

On his j^rave was grazing the cow of the cottager’s 
wife, when Naomi passed by it for the first 'time; — she 
threw a look on the church -wall and smiled ! 

On the following Sunday, satin rustled over the 
pavement of the well-cleaned church, in which hung 
garlands of pine-branches, and red lights burnt at the 
altar. Naomi stood in the highest place ; she was 
the first, consequently the best of the confirmationists. 
No one answered better than Naomi ; no one proved 
her knowledge of Christianity mure gloriously than 
Naomi. 

The carriage rattled when they left the church. The 
wheels rolled over Joel’s grave. 

** To-day, I have sworn by the banner of Christ,** 
said Naomi, sunk in thought. **They have brought 
me up to it, — have given me meat and drink, that I 
might be one of theirs. A renegade will be punished, 
—that 1 know, well ! — at last it may be all one whether 
one serves in the horse or foot under the same king.”— 
She sunk in thought. — “ O God 1 ” mghed she ; “ I 
am so forsaken in the world Z” And tears filled her 
beautiful eyes. 

The servant^camc to sumnion her to a festive meal. 
Mr. Pattermann led the old Obuiitess to table. Naomi 
was clad in satin, — a red rose-bud adorned her^liigh- 
tlirobbing bosom. 
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chapteh XI. 


Schone Bilder, Schone Sachen, 

Halb zuin welnen, halb zum lachen, 

Wie Bich’a drcht, und Bt«ht und geht 
Kommti und.Beht. 

Fb. Busert. 


As a woman in spinning always bolds a little of tbe 
twine in readiness for tbe spindle, in our native lan- 
guage the common people have, in like manner, a certain 
mode of expression in tbe style of their epistolary 
correspondence, and begin by saying, I am well, if 
you are well ; ” though the context not unseldom con- 
tradicts the outset. The answer of honest Peter Weick 
to Christian’s "letter had this formula of commence- 
ment. The rest ended as follows: — 

** Do not set all sail, till thou hast thy full cargo on 
board. Take heed that you lose not the little that thou 
hast in thine upper wotks. For the rest, 1 am thine 
tUlWath, 

•* Your friend, 

. “ Peter Weick. 

** Owner and captain of the ship Lucy.” 
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A friend's hand inflicts deep wounds. And was not 
Peter Weick in the right? That Christian qpuld not 
deny ; he had hurt his feelings, but not acerberated them 
like Naomi, when she left him in wrath, because he 
had not blindly followed her adventurous plans. At 
that moment, his self-esteem was profoundly hurt, and 
it bad vexed him sorely, that he had not thrown her 
gift back to her. Now he found a thousand good rea- 
sons in his justifleation. That morning he discovered 
his home in flames, — he heard the sobs of his forsaken 
mother, and gave her half his money. He hoped to 
supply the deficit by his exertions, or rather, to reim- 
burse Naomi for her favours. **lt was only a tempo- 
rary loan," 'thought he. “ Take the good advice of 
thy' friends, but not presents from them, that thou 
canst not return." The truth of these words struck 
deeply into his soul,— then how cold and hard-hearted 
had not Naomi often been to him. “ 1 love her no 
longer," said he. ** She is beautiful, — but that is all." 
And yet his contemplations dwelt incessantly upon 
her, as in drearoy-mood he saw her sitting by his bed- 
side, stretching out her hand to him, as he pressed a 
kiss upon her cheek. Oh, it was a beautiful dream ! 
He had given tlie half of Naomi's dollars to his un- 
fortunate mother,— that was a heavy burthen that lay 
upon him and oppressed him, the more because she 
was not made happier by the gift. 

In the miserable cottage of the tavern-keeper, she 
sat, with her infant in her lap. The rich relatives of her 
husband had not acknowledged her. Now, they thought, 
the tie was broken,— they would take the child, but not 
the mother, and they upbraided her with harsh words 
on her poverty, Niels sat at the table, and listened to 
her sobs. 
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‘*Now, tliou znayst take thy Tailor back again/* 
said he he went on board with the hundred dollars.” 

** He had much more,” said Mary, ” but he gave his 
life and his blood for*them.” 

“ That was a pretty sum T* answered Niels, “Thou 
must not think that he is dead, — I saw him there a 
year to-day ago. Yes, he came one evening to the 
farm, and father gave him a hundred, or fifty, dollars, 
1 don’t know which, to get him out of the county. 
Now, thou canst again be a tailor-madame! ’* 

“ Good Lord I what dost thou say, child ? ” inquired 
, Mary, as she clasped her hands. 

“ I tell thee thou must not speak ill of my relations, 
because they will not feed thee. Thou hast brought 
nothing into the house, and so thou mayst well go 
away without any thing. Thy first husband is yet 
living,— >and thou belongest to him !” 

“ Good God I be gracious to me,” sighed Mary, as 
she listened to her step-son’s story. “Thou art a 
wicked wretch,” said she to him. ** No true word ever 
came out of thy mouth,” and she burst into sobs and 
tears. 

There was, about this time, in Odense, a company of 
equestrians, wjio were on their road to Copenhagen. 

People talked very much of the splendid men, and 
noble horses, and Christian and others were present at 
the representation. ^Naomi and the old Countess 
came to Odense, and l^oth were delisted with what 
they had witnessed. One lady of the company showed 
80 much elegance in her behaviour, that the Countess 
exclaimed : “ Who can help being transported, at her 
graceful form and attitude ? ** She stood with waving 
flags in her hands, whilst the black courser seemed to 
fly. Naomi envied her at^this moment. The men were 
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all 80 well built, so powerful and muscular, that the 
mo8i difficult feats of art seemed to them chill’s play. 
And yet it was given out that the mat^dorc of tlie 
party, Ladislaw, a Pole, of twenty-one years old, had 
not yet made his appearance. They^ssured her that his 
intrepidit}^ bordered on rashness. He was but lately 
recovered from a severe illness, and had therefore been 
unable to shew himself in the arena. At the next 
representation, he led his horse into the course, and 
the eyes of all the spectators were rivetted on the 
really beau ideal of a man, whose countenance still 
bore the traces of past illness. Black eyebrows en- 
hanced the more the expression of his fine features ; 
but his eyes, in their heaviness, still betrayed marks of 
his malady. No one had yet witnessed proofs of his 
talent. The report ran that he was of noble family^ 
and had killed his beloved by an accidental shot. 
Others would have it, that he bad heen obliged to fly 
his country on account of a duel, and some asserted 
that he had quitted his home from love of a beautiful 
and fair rider, who had died shortly after. Whether 
til is story was true or exaggerated, one thing was cer- 
tain, that the pale and serious equestrian was a most 
interesting character. , 

“ Yes, he has been very ill,** s.iid the Countess. 
** And whom to tend him has the poor man had ? I 
feel for him, for I know what il^is to be sickly. It must 
be a horrible life to go about vi^thout a home from land 
to land, and perhaps not to be able to get a little water- 
gruel-** 

« These people lead a very happy life,** said NaomL 
“ I envy the lady with the waving plumes and flutter- 
ing flags.** 
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“ The end of hts love will be, however,” said the old 
Countes^, that the poor man will break a leg or an 
arm, and die a miserable cripple, if be does not break 
his neck.” ^ 

Naomi shook her head, and thought of the beautiful 
lady. She had not spoken to Christian since she left 
him in anger at the inn. When her eyes rested on 
the rider, he lifted liis look upon her. **jiin€r et melle 
€t felle seeiindissiims est** says Plantus ; and the con- 
firmation of the words might be read in Christian’s 
heart. 

Naomi and the old Countess had taken their places 
right behind the orchestra $ Herr Knepus spoke with 
her Honour. Christian had to make his compliments 
to the old Countess also, but did not address Naomi. 
When the presentation was almost at an end, she leant 
half out of the box, and said to him in a whisper, — 

” Follow the troop, as leader of the band, — now thou 
hast a fine opportunity of advancing thyself I” 

” What could I gain by that?” answered he, some- 
what drily, though bis heart was already melted as he 
spoke, and he would the next moment have willingly 
kissed her luind, and asked forgiveness for the cold 
words ! ‘ 

” Gain ! — thou wouldst at least gain this much — to 
be in a better climate,” said she, as drily, and addressed 
him not again. ^ 

Yes^ Climate! that ./as an eternal theme to help 
out the conversation in the dispute- concerts in the 
noble house. If poets and patriots dilated ever so 
much on the glories of Danish land, Naomi imme- 
diately declared, ** That we live in a wretched climate. 
Would that Heaven, with all our wonderful gifts,” added 
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she, *' liad created us like snails, wltii a house upon 
our backs, and we should not then have found i| iieccv- 
sary to lose so much time in carrying our floaks and 
umbrellas, that make up so important a part of our 
persons. Our year consists, as in tropical countries, 
of a dry ant) wet season ; but with this difference, that 
the dry season with us is winter, when the cold con- 
geals every thing, — the wet season, summer, that gives 
us the refreshing green and coolness of our woods and 
forests, of which we are justly so proud, — and beautiful 
formations of clouds, which excite little admiration, be- 
cause most of us do nut raise our thoughts so high. We 
may have fine summer-days, they say, in September, and 
when none come, we console ourselves with saying, 
that it is now too late to long for settled weather. It 
is good that the cold should set in. Would that the 
dear God might send us a plentiful rain, else it will be 
bad for the crops. This is our perpetual national song, 
that is repeated every summer, when the ground is not 
as soft as butter. A man who two or three times in his 
life offends bis neighbours, we ju*'*tly call bad ; but the 
summer, on which we canno| rely for two days together, 
we dare not venture to designate in the same terms. 
We must think of the benefit it is to the peasant, — 
forget our own pleasures, — people are continually say- 
ing ; — but the farmer is as little contented as ourselves. 
If the season is^really bad, theji we hear of nothing 
but complaints of *Good Gof^l we have no crops ! * 
If the harvest is abundant, then he sighs also, and 
says, * Good God 1 the abundance is so great in the 
land, that we shall get nothing for our com.* He 
complains and complains; and shall we, who have a 
taste for the beauties of nature, be silent ? Transient 
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as the rainbows are they, or at least we see them under 
similar coincidences, — e. e., always with a cloud of rain 
over our heads.'* 

Such were Naomi's views. — “Love of her country 
she possesses not, v said the Countess. “And Christi- 
anity as little," said Mr. Pattermann. — If l^c could not 
set her down altogether for a heretic, he considered 
her as a female John the Baptist, — that is, a forerunner 
of heresy. In a religious point of view, her specula- 
tions were neither ascetic nor hellenistic, but rather 
she was an out-and-outpartizan of“ Young Germany." 
It might be objected that she was not well versed in its 
new philosophy ; but an homeopathic taste of it is only 
necessary to confirm us, as will the greater part of this 
school, in its faith, when all we require to possess is 
eloquence, and a due acquaintance with the so-called 
eleven commandments. 

Mr, Fatermann drummed on his old song of “ bad 
Chriatian," and the old Countess sung her Danmark 
decligst Vang og VaengCf Luckt med Bolgen 6/ao,* &c. \ 
and thought no other courury could compare with 
ours. She had indeed seen no other. 

“ I am no poet,” said Naomi, “ who strains his 
throat to sing; Danish patriotic songs,— and no patriot 
orator, who aspires at seeing his name registered in the 
red book, the court and city calendar. What is beauti- 
ful, I call beautiful ; aipl if it should not inspire others, 
it nevertheless has a ch^rm for me I" — That was rightly 
said ; and she admired, perhaps more than either of 
them, the green fragrant woods, the boldly outlined 

+ Denmark! loveliest of meadow and cornlanda, encircled by 
blue waves, Is the most delightful of all. 
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clouds, ihc blue sea ; but she also knew that lovelier 
scenes exist on the face of £iod’s earth, and that our 
climate is bad. ’ 

**Thou shouldst really travel into coun Cries where 
the climate is better," was ever the chorus to Naomi's 
litany about the bad climate of Denmark. 

*' 1 often think about it," was the answer. 

So wore away the summer of 1819; and a short 
winter journey was projected to Copenhagen. Naomi 
was to take up her abode in the house of one of the 
Count’s noble relatives, that united in it as much of 
wealth and splendour as the capital could boast. Wits, 
whose humour is looked upon in such houses as a sort 
of public fountain, were invited in order to bubble it 
forth for the entertainment of the guests. Naomi par- 
ticularly enjoyed the anticipation of this display, and 
felt happy at the bare idea of exchanging the sick- 
room of the old Countess for the gay saloon ; and Mr. 
Patermann’s elaborate discourses, for the theatre and 
opera. She was now become a Dane in the real sense 
of the word ; she saw her beauty in a true mirror ; she 
looked to taking up her position in the world, but she 
was not aware that it was a false one ; for in that high 
and noble circle she wanted the great essential to rest 
upon, — a pedigree 1 ^ 

** At length 1 shall begin to live," she said, exult- 
ingly. — " At last I have escaped the Bastile." 

Whether we shall have to wish her the luck of pass- 
ing at least a year in the sta% prison, is what time 
will shew. 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 


** Hep ! hep I efn Spottruf, dessen man sich In neuercn zciten 
bei tumultarischen auftrietten gegen die Juden bediente. Un- 
erwieaen let ea, dasa der lluf achon bei der Judcnverfolgnng des 
Mittelalteraangevrendet vorden sel, und di& Dcutung dutch Hie- 
roeal^a eel perdita m'o\ot\ die Anfangtbuchataben das seltsame 
Hep allerdinga bilden kunnen, ist eine volllg verunglucktce. 
Waliracheinlich ist daa Hep das landacliaftliche wort fur eine 
xidge, und soli auf eine apottiache weiae den bartigen Juden 
bezlechnen. Sonderbar blcibt ea, dass sich delaer ruf selbat ubcr 
die greiizen unsers Vaterlandes verbrcitete 3z B. in Kopenhagen. 
— ALLOKMBIKE EnCYCLOPCEDIE deb WlSSENtCHAFTBK UND 
Kvnst." 


It was on the evening of the 4th Sepfember 3819, that 
Naomi's carriage rollea through the gates of Copen- 
hagen. What a life 1 — what an activity reigned in the 
streets! doubly- striking to those who came out of the 
provinces. ** It was not so gay here when 1 last visited 
it/' thought Naomi. “ All the world seemed to be in 
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a state of excitement, like the blood in a fever.'* In 
the next street to that through which she was passing, 
there was a great crowd — horsemen gallopped past as 
though they were couriers sent with dispatcifes. Every 
thing seemed to shew that something uncommon was 
in agitation. 

Naomi put down the carriage- window, and looked 
with curiosity at the mob. The East Street, through 
which their direction lay, was impassable, so densely 
was it filled with men. Wild shrieks were heard, 
windows rattled, and an occasional shot was fired. 
The coachman was obliged to turn off into another 
street. Two other ladies, from Fyen, who were Naomi's 
fellow-passengers, could scarcely breathe for terror. 

** What is going on here? " inquired Naomi, as she 
put her head out of the window, and the lanthorn 
shewed her whole countenance : a rough fellow per- 
^ ceived her. 

‘* That is one of Moses's race ?" said he. — ** Probably 
it is a whole Jew's nest that is making its escape ! " 

** Hep ! hep 1 ’* shrieked out a wild hord that pressed 
about the carriage. The fellow tore open the door. 
Naomi, in the first panic of the moment, jumped out 
of that on the other side, whilst the driver whipped 
his horses, and some hussars charged the mob where 
Naomi was standing. She soon recovered her presence 
of mind, said nothing, and let her veil fall over her 
face, — supposing that this was n^erely a mere common 
uproar. 

In God's name, come 1 " whispered a voice in her 
ear. A man seized her by the hand, and dragged her 
out of the throng into the nearest house. 

** Here we have got plenty of water to float in," said 
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the man. •* Now we will eteer over the court-yard, and 
then hiadcmoiselle is safe as in her mother’s band- 
box.” 

** What *i8 the occasion of this uproar ? ” inquired 
Naomi. 

** They are your people whom they would fling over- 
board,” said the Unknown, and mentioned the name 
of an Israelitish family, with whom he had had tran- 
sactions, and to which he thought Naomi belonged. 

” I am no Jewess 1 ” said Naomi. 

**By my truth, then, the flag lies!” answered the 
man. 1 saw you spring out of the carriage, — my name 
is Peter Weick, — my ship is in port, — you may safely 
put yourself under my convoy.” 

Naomi smiled. ** Wc have already made a journey 
together over the ice from Sweden,” said she. 

” I remember it. Aye, the ice had no deck,” said 
Peter Weick, delighted ; and so they were old ac- 
quaintances. 

She named the street where she was expected, and 
now they went their way through a narrow lane. 

” These are good times for the glazier,” said Peter 
Weick, **for they break others’ besides the Jew’s win- 
dows ; it is safer now in the attics, and so I have 
stowed ray w*omen-folk ubove-board. I have brought 
with me two, who came to look about them a bit, for 1 
shall lie here a few days. The apprentice is also here, 
— he is now on his oV<^n legs, and ^lays the fiddle a 
little better than fonnyrly: — there they sit together.” 
At these words he pointed to a house near. 

** Did these riots begin this evening 7 ” inquired 
Naomi. 

” Aye, sure ! ” answered Peter Weick ; ** but they 
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will not SO soon be over. The business began in 
Hamburgh, and has run over here like wildfire.—- 
Now the report goes, that there are two vessels with 
Jew families on board, lying in the roads, who wish to 
make their escape. It is all lies ; buL the men believe 
it all the same.'* 

Whilst thl^ were talking, a of men stormed 

out of the neighbouring street, into the lane, and 
barred their way. Peter Weick stood a moment still’— 
irresolute, — then a crowd of wild boys rushed along, 
and near them rattled the shivers of broken windows. 

** 1 believe we are come out of the rain into the 
shoot !" said he. 

**We must try to get well through itt*’ said 
Naomi* 

** If no stone should fall upon our heads," answered 
Peter Weick. " I am afraid that all the stones will 
not come out of the street ; there may very quietly a 
small one or two come dropping down from a neigh- 
bour’s door; and, in that case, a land-hurricane will be 
worse than a sea- hurricane. It is best, in my opinion, 
that the Mainselle should put up with the society of 
my women- folks, till 1 can hire a coach for her.” 

The pressure of the mob now grew greater from before 
and behind, and the little streets were like veins, that 
crinicd off the arterial superfluity of numbers in the 
large streets. 

" If mamselle w31 lay hold of iriy cloak,” said Peter 
Weick, " I will play the part of ifnihorn.” And they 
mounted a narrow and dark stair. He knocked — a 
female voice inquired, treinbliiigly, Who is there? ” 

"'Tis I, thou little goose! ” answered the skii)pcr, 
whilst he entered the room with Naomi. 
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Lucy atood with the light in her hand, and the half- 
countrified, half-townist dressed mother, was seated 
with the hostess and Christian at their frugal supper. 

“ Rub oown a chair for the Mamselle,” said Peter 
Weick to Lucy. *' I am going to fetch a carriage." He 
immediately quitted the little company, when the 
^astonishment was on all sides tulerably^equal. All 
three had, in the interim, got up from the table, with- 
out, as yet, having exchanged a word. 

Naomi asked their excuses for having disturbed 
them, and related what had transpired. Now the rest 
became somewhat more communicative. 

All were anxious, especially Lucy, who waa here for 
the first time, to see the great city. The widow, at 
whose house they lodged, was an old friend of the 
inother: they had, in youthful days, served in the 
iqmc family. Peter Weick had brought with him his 
Fyen friends, for he was only to lie in port fourteen 
days, eight of which had already expired. 

^ Copenhagen, at that time, seemed to these quiet 
country-people, like Paris, in summer days, to an in. 
habitant of the north. What riches! what splendour had 
ihey not witnessed! what food for entertainment for a 
whole year— for a whole life ? The royal stables, with 
jhe maibic cribs, surpassed in magnificence every 
country-church they had seen. The Exchange, with 
^is numerous shops, that formed two whole streets, w s 
little town under vne roof. They had seen the royal 
ftmtlysailby, with m band of music, in the canal of 
the Fredreiksberg Pleasure Garden; they had been 
on board a line>of*battle ship, where all was so gicat, 
and so confusing, that one might form from it a right 
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conception of Noah’s Ark, in which all the creatures 
of the universe found room. * 

All this was related to Naomi in a sort narrative- 
duet, by mother and daughter ; but the mother took 
the first voice, that was only now an% then broken-in 
upon by struts from the street, or tlie tramping of' 
horses, as the cavalry-patrol galloped by. Then all 
was still again, and a low ** Lord Jesus! ” came forth, 
in whispered sighs, from their anxious breasts. Lucy 
could not gaze enough at Naomi, of whom Christian 
had spoken to her about. gg ^ 

About a whole hour was flown away, and yet Peter 
Wcick had not returned. 

He had certainly found it difficult to get a car-* 
riage.** All seemed again quiet They waited, but in 
vain, for the uncle. Every carriage that they heard, 
was taken to be the one expected; but they dl rol]^- 
by. In vain they sought to revive the conversation 
the attempt failed. Full of disquiet, they watched tho'^ 
door; but no Peter Weick came. Naomi began to feel, 
rather uncomfortable with the strangers in the little 
room. 

The watchman cried eleven, and yet they all sat 
there alone. • 

“Oh God!” said Lucy, “if he should have been 
shot dead. How easy would it have been to mistake 
him for another ! « 

“ They fire only with blaiik-caotridges," interrupted 
Naomi. “But I am not now at all afraid, and'wm 
willingly go to the house of my friends, if Christian 
will accompany me,” 

“ No, no ! ” called out the women, “ that will not do ; 
— wait a little while.” 
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^he hostess brought a pack of cards, for pastime. 

** Bu( if Christian should go down, to look after the 
Captain ? *’ said Naomi. 

He was Vllling, and promised to return soon. 

“Take 'care of thyself, however, in God's name,” 
called out Lucy to him. “ Ah ! I am so anxious about 
him." 

“ He is now a grown>up man,” answered Naomi, 
“and if I know him right, he will not go far from the 
house -door.” There^ however, Mademoiselle Naomi 
was mistaken. 

The young ladies were now alone. “ Hark ! ” called 
out Lucy, 'suddenly, as the watchman blow his pipe. 
“ Oh, how alarming all is in the great cities, where one 
is so high up in heaven, that family dwells above family. 
Would to God we were again in our quiet home ! “ 

But time one is bored to death 1 ” said Naomi. 

“ Ah no 1 ” answered Lucy. “ In the summer people 
live in the open air, and in winter there is so much to 
occupy one’s time. I long now for the view of my 
neighbour’s gables and casements, that all the year out 
and in, have constantly been before my eyes. Yes; 
surely 1 long to be where I shall be free from the 
anxiety I f^el here. At first I was delighted at the 
sight of so much novelty and splendour ; but even 
when I beheld all this, the anxious feeling of being 
with so many strangle people pressed on me, — not one 
of them knows me,— -1 am alike indifferent to them all : 
that is a sad thought/’ 

In the mean time Christian found himself in the 
street. All there seemed still and quiet. All the doors 
and windows were closed by order of the police ; hut 
the lights in the houses shewed clearly that the inha- 
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soon she was fast locked in dumber. Lucy gave 
free vent to her tears, till her heavy head sunk on her 
bosom; but she dreamed not, like Naony, of some 
beautiful days past at Fyen ; of the vast dykes covered 
with the convolvolus and flying clobds : she dreamed 
of the rolii%g sea on which she had sailed, and of the 
turbulent city in which she then was. Thus she 
breathed deeply, and her bosom rose and fell like that 
of one in a fever. The usually calm pious maid was, 
as she slept, an image of passion; whilst the wild 
Naomi seemed to be a gentle dear creature, breathing 
nothing but peace and repose. Christian regarded 
both. Tho disturbed dreams that acted upon Lucy 
with galvanic power, recalled to his mind the remem- 
brance of that night which he had passed at the Well ; 
and it suggested itself to him, that during sleep she 
was reduced to a similar state'^subject to her former 
alienation of mind. It alarmed him to see her thus. 

Involuntarily he placed himself by Naomi, and gazed 
on the beautiful being till his blood was on fire. He 
felt an impulse, — a wild longing to press her lips to his 
mouth, ^as he had done in the Jew’s garden I Thus he 
drank, in gazing on her, the poison of love in sWong 
draughts. She lay motionless. The beautiful Medusa- 
head did not turn his heart to stone, rather it dissolved 
it, whilst Lucy excited in him fear and horror. 

The light bur(\^ down. Christian remarked it, and, 
as the flame trembled expiringly, extinguished the 
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CHAPTER ir. 


Rask ftporen han sin Ganger 
1 den damrende Sol ; — 

Hans Lokkcr flagre prligtigt» 

Hans Blik er kj&kt og smukt, 

Per ligger noget MUgtigt 
1 dots raske Orneflugt.* 

H. P. Holst. 

Hak ich dock einer tag gelebt, elner Tag, wie Du Dir einen 
gevahren, noch verschaffen Kannst ! Hab*ich doch den trauui 
elnes luntigeii Daseins gehabt, Kurz und anmut ig wle eiii 

Fruhling 8morgen,^ein ChampagnerrauBch,! Aber dan 

Cavalzbr PaasracTivic. 


The noble'roansiQii, where Naomi abode, was a rich 
house ; all its habitues were considered patriots ; but 
they found that Naomi was not so, and yet the Armand 
Carrel of every country^would have deblared her to have 
been one of those most adapted to the recruiting 
service under the banners of liberty in the age. The 

* Sharp spurs he his courser in the setting sun,— his locks 
flow gloriously,— beautiful and bold his look, and he flies along 
in his might like a young epg'.e ! 
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society were great readers, Nevertheless their acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the day was limited to the 
red book, and the original dramas, which the family 
attended on their subscription nights at the theatre. 
In this coterie, however, was often *lieard the outburst 
of their in|{)iration, Superhe ! Magnifique I when they 
met with one or the other of the English novels— 
although they not uiifrcquently were borrowed from 
the native authors. They forgot how every thing in 
the world is subjected to the laws of nature, poetry 
especially,— that the poet’s renown hangs not upon his 
words, but is dependent on the greatness of his country ; 
this and his own greatness were multiplied by one 
another, and the fatherland altogether made a zero. 
The family were very religious, — went religiously to 
church, to hear the preacher most popular at court. 
Naomi was, however, a thorough heretic. So in our 
,days the artist Adam has ventured, to the scandal of 
the Paris clergy, to adorn the Pantheon with the statues 
of Voltaire and other wits, instead of those of Geno- 
veve and the devout representations of legends of the 
church; and has placed in the temple of religion. 
Socrates by the side of Paul, and Mahomet next to 
Zoroaster. Not the less strange was it considered in 
Naomi, that her pedigree, which all now knew, should 
be faulty ; and therefore it followed as a natural con- 
sequence, that ^ome noughts ^were put down to the 
score of her account. All ^as, however, courtesy 
towards her; a fine icy-cold transparent courtesy 
—so glassy that it was impossible to take offence 
at it. 

Had Naomi derived her origin from this or that re- 
nowned branch, we might well believe she would have 
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felt her own consequence, and claimed it from a sense 
of its value, and been proud to belong to a family that 
once rafiked before others, which is always a most 
agreeable tiling ; and we scarce believe chat she would 
have striven to imitate those whom history records, 
who gave up tlieir patent of nobility in the first 
French ilevoliition, to become simple citizens.’*^ Now, 
however, she vaunted this greatness of mind, and as- 
eerted that these men had shewn a true nobleness of 
spirit. Had the old Joel, on one of these occasions, 
entered the drawing-room, and heard her, he would 
perhaps have been proud to have paid her a visit there, 
and to have heard her say: ** I know him.** 

A Danish writer f has already remarked, that in 
Denmark there are so many chamberlains and pages, 
that when a Dane comes to Hamburgh, and people do 
not know who he is at an hotel, they commonly give 
him one of their titles, which is generally applicable. 
The noble house was frequented almost entirely by 
this caste. One of them was particularly ^marked out 
by Naomi. 

He was a Holsteiner, though body and soul a Ger- 
man ; but he was not to blame on that account, said 
Naomi ; for it js not language, nor political boundaries, 
rivers, or mountains, that divide nations; and she 
observed that in the north, Norway and Denmark are 
brothers, Sweden is a half-brother, Germany a cousin, 
and England a distant connexion. 

The page's father had lately been put on the shelf. 
After fifty yeai’s of service had been made a Julnlaus, 

* Swedish History contains similai examples. 

+ Tfarl Bernhard. 
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•— ie., had had his jubilee performed^— meaning, ac- 
cording to Naomi, that the dear God had no more need 
of him. But things like these ought not to Be said in 
such circles. • 

In February, came out of Sweden, to Copenhagen, 
the equestrian company, who, in May, were to go to 
Vienna. \he page hired a box for the representation, 
and invited the Freiherr*s family to be present at it. 
Miss Emma, the eldest daughter, was a passionate 
admirer of horses. Every fourteen days she paid two 
rix dollars to make a tour with the royal riding-master, 
and no one was more delighted at the arrival of the 
troop. As duenna or chaperon to so many young ladies, 
that filled the page’s box, appeared his aunt, the 
Countess Hohn, who, after the manner of many of our 
great families, hod dropped her title, and was commonly 
called 77ie Hdhn.* Under her portrait might have 
been written the words of the witty Le Sage : Cest 
la perh des du^gnes, un vrai dragon pour garder la pudU 
citd du sejpe.*’f 

How infinitely quick rolled along the carriage through 
the winter street of the city I The four wheels turned 
many hundred times round, and with theni the great 
wheel of destiny. Would to God the carriage had been 
upset, and the ladies had come off with a fright, and 
Naomi had had an arm broken. Yes ! that would have 
been a horrible accident! But people seldom hear 
of an accident* that happens^o a delinquent, as he is 
going to execution. Never,* on such occasions, do 
horses run away, or break their shoulder-blades* 

* A play on the word Hdne e lien in Danhh. 

t Gil Bios. 
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The theatre was crowded. The orchestra played 
light sportive melodies, which, when we hear for the 
first tim9‘, strike us like the appearance of a beautiful 
woman on entering a ball>room. All is freshness, life, 
and animation in»her. But soon!.. ..Yes! the air 
reminded us of the lady after the night spejit in danc- 
ing, — the freshness was gone ! 

Beautiful horses were paraded. In the first act, the 
most renowned of the riders took no part; but Naomi 
had seen enough, to know that it was the same company 
who had figured at Odense. She took the play-bill, 
and read the name of Ladislaw. 

The lady with the waving plumes now stood on lier 
horse, and the flags fluttered again in her hand. It 
seemed to Naomi that she had only shut her eyes, and 
dreamed a short dream, since she had last seen the 
Amazon. She went through the same attidudes, — the 
same smile accompanied the same music as before. 
And yet she had been since in Stockholm and Peters > 
burgh, and now, this summer, she would have to go 
through the same performances before the gay Viennese. 
—Ob ! what a happy, stirring, existence ! How de- 
ligktf^ it' must be to travel about to foreign lands; to 
be perpetually seeing something new, and never to 
return to, and stay in, the same place. Return ! Ah! 
that, in our language, means nothing good. 

The trumpets sounded, the barriers were, opened, 
and Ladislaw galloped, ^>n a proud black charger, into 
the arena. He bowed,^like a master to bis vassals. 
He wore a Polish dress, — the cap was rimmed with an 
edging of bear-skin, that threw his raven locks into 
stronger relief. Every trace of sickness had disap- 
peared, but DO bloom was on his check. A clear bronze 
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colour overspread his haughty countenance; a se- 
riousness and penetrating thought were in his dark 
eyes. ^ 

The moment he shewed himself, the bethitiful youth, 
in the full majesty of manhood, excited the interest of 
the mixe(^multitude , — that was easily perceived by the 
murmurs of their admiration. His whole attention was, 
on the other hand, directed to his horse : not a look did 
he deign to cast on the spectators. Now he floated in 
wild flight around and around the course, played in the 
air with his sharp rapier, and made the most desperate 
leaps. It seemed a mere sport to him, and as if he 
and his horse took equal delight in it. He displayed a 
boldness that ten'ified, while the suppleness and elas- 
ticity of his movements gave his exploits the sem- 
blance of an easy game. The assembly looked at him 
with the same sense of his security that we see a bird 
hover over the ocean ; for we know that the power of 
his pinions will not forsake him. 

More than one lady held her fine tapering fingers 
before her eyes, whilst the multitude showered down 
on him their applause. Naomi leant half over the 
balustrade, — her eyes sparkled ; — that wab the first 
man she had ever looked up to, and qbe wondered at 
the feeling that he could surpass her in any thing. 

After Ladislaw, several other artists presented 
themselves, bi^ they were all vastly his inferiors. He 
closed the scene with Mazegpa, and represented the 
Hetman of the Cossacks, as stretched upon the back of 
his horse. With head sunk, he in wild flight was car- 
ried over the desert Steppes. 

That was a charming and glorious evening ; even the 
page was interesting, for he spoke only of Ladislaw. 
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The whole nlglit through Naomi dreamed of Christian* 
** Was that the man to dream of?*’ thought Naomi { 
and thoulfiht too, the next morning, with disgust of the 
friend of hew youth. 

Some days after,cMis8 Emma related, that with many 
other ladies of condition, she had resolved to take 
riding lessons of Ladislaw. 

1 will be of the party ! ” exclaimed Naomi; and as 
the el^Bt daughter of the house was to make one of 
it, she could not well refuse Naomi. The page, how- 
ever, said, that the vagabond had too much good luck. 

The year 1820, brought to dear Denmark very many 
occurrences of moment. The State’s household got a 
leak.* Dr. Dampe and some other restless spirits 
wished to produce a lecik in the vessel of the state. A 
wordy war arose in matters of faith, and either part> 
found a leak in their opponents. In such great and 
general leakage, it is no wonder that Ladislaw made 
holes in so many female hearts ; for they are for states' 
machines what the flappers are to the water in a mill- 
wheel. Meanwhile Ladislaw was fully conscious of his 
increasing power ; but he did not betray the sense of 
it, the le9st in the world, in his outward behaviour. 

During his lessons he was the most chivalrous, but 
at the same time the most silent knight in the world. 
Whatever he said was limited to the necessary instruc- 
tions to his pupils. Only now and then a smile was 
seen to play about his nnely-chiselled '*moivth, shaded 
by bis dark moustaches,^ and then his black eyes glis- 
tened. Emma found that there was something wicked 
in this expression. Naomi, on the contrary, treated it 
4S a sign of r^ressed sorrow. However that might be, 

* Venturiai Chronicle of the Nineteenth Century, 1820. 
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bitants enjoyed no rest in their beds. Every house 
sbemed to him a silent night-walker* in whoge soul 
living thoughts were stirring. It was only dark in the 
ball-rooms ; not a ray streamed through the nearts cut 
in the shutters. Christian thought &f poor Steffen- 
Margaret ; — yie cold earth had long covered her re- 
mains ! He could perceive nothing of Peter Weick,— 
not a hackney-coach was on the stand; and to fliis 
knocking at their mews no one answered* It was, 
therefore, but a poor consolation he brought to those 
waiting for him. 

Naomi looked at her position in a romantic light,— 
the only one that afforded any thing like satisfaction* 
Lucy was near weeping. 

** If my uncle does not come before twelve,^* said 
God have mercy on usl some misfortune 
must have happened to him 1 ** 

“ God is good and gracious I ** answered the mother, 
whilst she took up the cards to deal them out, and seek 
counsel from them. 

** Ah, mother ! lay down the cards ; it seems to me 
like tempting God to play on such a night as this 1 *' . 

It struck three quarters to twelve, — they counted 
-7very stroke of the clock, as Columbus's crew once had 
done ; they fixed upon a time when they should resign 
hope I — they, the sixth day : our party, a fixed 
hour, — that of midnight. ^ 

The honest Peter Weick had, imthe interim, counted 
quarters, only that he had done so two hours earlier 
llUan they j but now he was resigned to his fate. He 
tound himself, besides, in a numerous company ; but 
Goethe's words,— 

E 2 
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** Gate Geseira chaft, habMch gesehen man nenat sic die gute, 

lYenn sle zumkleinsten Gedicht Jceine Gelegenheit giebt.*' 

were not^applicable to his society. No ; iu verity, one 
■could not call the company good where he was, though 
it afforded ample materials for poetry, especially the 
romantic ; for it consisted of a sort of mi|^ed characters 
of a little quodlibett such as the police are apt to collect 
together in riotous times. All were assembled in a 
great ward that once served for an audience-chamber. 
-A window over the door let through the light of a 
lamp which fell on them. All those who were dis- 
turbers of public peace that evening, had been taken up, 
and were sitting and lying there, grouped in different 
postures. 

** Justice must have its course,” said Peter Weick. 
** It was a little mistake to have arrested and brought 
me here. To-morrow tJiat they will find.” He thought 
of his woman- folks, as he called them, and of Naomi 
waiting for the carriage. Had he not told the hussars 
clearly enough, when they carried him off with the 
mob, who and what he was 7 But they were always so 
ready to lay hands on people, and would not hear a 
word he had to say; — no, nor the sergeant of the 
guard. He must to prison with the bars before the 
door. There was nothing else left but to sleep out the 
night : to-morrow they would see that he had a clear 
bill of lading. • « 

As twelve atruck Ae was in a deep sleep ; but in bis 
lodging all were persuaded that some accident had be- 
fallen him. What shall they begin to do 7 Naomi 
.made up her mind to her destiny ; she icant her head 
against the chair, tired with her journey, and slept^ 
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he was far more interesting to the young ladies, than if 
he had possessed the eloquence of a Mirabeau. 

None of the other women-scholars could# compete 
with Naomi in adroitness ; and no one #could, on a 
horse’s bare back, ride like her ovei; stock and stone. 

Our forefathers in the middle ages found Love Runea 
in apples and those in whose lap the thrown apple 
fell, burnt with inextinguishable love ; but there may 
he runic love in other ways. ** It may stand written 
on the brow, — ^it may lie in the smile of a mouth, and 
may often enough he read in the eyes,” says the 
poet. * A pressure of the hand, a look, may be the 
apple from which the one by whom it is struck, im-* 
bibes the sweet poison. 

When we first love, we see the world through a pris- 
matic glass. On every sharp corner, on every boun- 
dary line, rests the seven-fold hope. The every-day 
man is animated with poetical thoughts, and the poet 
sings with passing inspiration. A man of twenty-two 
for whom a young maiden of eighteen feels an interest, 
requires only a few days tc^be loved by her. 

In the middle of April, the Riders gave their last 
representation. The doors were not yet opened ; two 
grooms were dressing the horses. By the side of the 
beautiful stallion which Ladislaw watT used to ride, 
stood the handsome man himself,— his raven eye-hrows 
arched his black eyes, and set off his bronze- tinted 
complexion. He was as yet Ih his day-attire, a short 
jacket and leathers, that shewed off to advantage hia 
symetrical form. His left hand lay over the shoulder 
of the noble animal : the hand was strong, but well- 
formed. Ladislaw was reading a letter ; — it was but a 

* Svend Dyiing’s Huns. Tragedy by Hertz. 
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note, but the paper was rose-coloured, with gilt edges, 
aod the wafer had raised characters on it. It might 
easily perceived that this letter was from a lady. 
Perhaps It ^as this that accounted for the smile that 
played about Ladislaw’s mouth. 

llie connoisseurs of our day are of opinion that many 
of the most celebrated statues of the ancieflt sculptors 
were originally painted. The argument that such statues 
must necessarily have something stiff about them, such 
as we find in wax figures, does not hold good, because a 
wax figure, properly speaking, is not a work of art ; but 
it should rise to this rank; the colours would give it 
great effect Whether it be so or not we do not mean to 
affirm, and only have thrown out the idea. Let us fancy 
then the Apollo of the Vatican, that masterpiece of 
marble, with a bronze colour, such as Napoleon had, and 
with eyes dark and eloquent as those of Arabia's sons, 
and we have an image of young Ladislaw. 

It was, as I said, the last representation. The pub- 
lic applauded tbeir favourite. The Baron's family had 
hired two boxes. Naomi and Miss Emma did not fail 
to be present. 

There was a tournament given. Ladislaw came 
forth in armour. He lowered his lance by way of 
homage, right opposite the box where Naomi and 
Emma were seated. They were his pupils. Emma 
blushed, but Naomi smiled. 

Ah I what a dreamy^ night was tlfet for Emma I 
Naomi, en the contrary^ might well dream the next 
night, — long and heavy dreams ; for it had struck ten, 
and she had not yet made ber appearance at the tea* 
table. 

The maid was sent to announce breakfast. She 
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found, however, no young lady, but a lAter instead, 
containing a slight excuse, or rather request, ** that they 
would not be alarmed, for that the evening before, she 
had set out on her return to Fyen. It was more than 
a common event, an urgent one, that hadT occasioned 
her sudden departure. She would, however, write to 
them by the next post, with full particulars.*’ 

This news made a sensation. They wrote the next 
day to the old Countess to know the reason of this ex- 
traordinary journey. They were, however, far from 
being alarmed ; for to form the design of going back to 
Fyen, and executing it off hand, corresponded well 
with Naomi’s character. 

Some days after, came an answer from the old 
Countess. *^She was exceedingly shocked, for no 
Naomi had made her re>appearance, nor had the ter- 
rible girl given her the least tidings of where she was 
gone 1’* 

It was, as we said, in April. The spring was ex- 
pected, — the stork was expected : — yes, the stork, that 
is a wonderful birdl When he visits us, from the 
south, we feel a longing to travel from whence he came. 
The warm sunshine charmi^us out of the room. We 
desire to see how large the buds are grown on the trees, 
and we go into the — streets. The Copenhagener goes to 
the sea 'Bide, and marks the quick sailing of the ves- 
sels. The steam-boats send up their black smoke into 
the air, the wheels rattle, and tl^ ship flies through the 
foam. Longing looks follow 14, — we return in melan- 
choly mood to our study. One poor soul or anotlier 
may well dislike to remain behind. I am well off 
herel” that is the burthen of the song that so many 
lightened hearts attune. Must we then live alone, in 
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order to be well off?" The easily- contented soul 
does not understand my question, and the fire-ship, 
in the ipeanwhile, gives the go-by to the proud men- 
of-war. , 

Gutzkow says, ^ in his Wally, “For paltry spirits 
there is nothing more entertaining than to shew them- 
selves what they are in their aunts, theff cats, their 
shawl, their petty sympathies, their weaknesses. These 
are critics and literati who have no enthusiasm but for 
the actual. Politics are now self-fructification (self- 
advancement). The actual feeds itself on their own 
over-bubbling fat I ** 

The Freiherr*8 house had a rich booty of this sort of 
characters to give, but we will not bring forward to 
view the every-dayness of every-day-life, and must quit 
a circle in which this alone was to be found. 

Naomi took the liberty of improving a journey. We 
will do the like, and will quit Copenhagen. The spring 
is already come, the steam-boat is lying ready for us ; 
but our direction is not Fyen. We can neither visit 
Christian nor Lucy, nor our other friends there, — 
though we mwy cross the Eastern Ocean, in the ship 
with its two water-dividing wheels. But whither then ? 
We will, for a voyage of discovery, traverse the Baltic, 
—one or the dtlier will profit us, for something must be 
gained by it. We promise not to return home, till we 
hit upon an adventure, that, in some measure, will re- 
pay us for our trip. If Sve should meePwith nothing, — 
altogether nothing, — wfr would rather not return any 
more to Denmark. We have, however, one acquaint- 
ance abroad, Christian’s father, the poor Tailor ; and 
perhaps he may send his annual greeting to his home, 
with the storks, that now pay us another visit. 
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Wc find ourselves already on board the IVilhelmine^ 
-^she sails away. 

“ Wliat the greedy waves have gotten, * 

Is abandoned and forgotten.’* * • 

Or, rather, what the mere superficZbs has one moment 
shewn, th^next obliterated. When the cleex) has once 
closed over the ship, every trace of it is lost. How 
many a countenance is reflected on the surface of the 
watery-niirror, the images of those who gaze on it 
betray ! There was lately to be seen Ladiiflaw's haughty 
and beautiful face, — for few days had passed since he 
embarked, with his whole troop, on the ocean. The 
company had been strengthened by one, a Dane, — a 
boy, — certainly in appearance not more than fifteen, 
whioh indeed was older than any boy, especially such 
an one, ought for the first time to have entered the 
arena. But he had fine and symmetrical limbs ; his eye 
showed power, and good-will, and on his rosy lips 
curled the moustache. They called him Mr. Christian 
His passport made him a Finlander. He leant his 
arm on Ladislaw’s shoulder. Arm-in-arm now they 
stood there, as they neared the Mecklenberg coast. 

The Dane look^ Itowards the north, over the sea, 
over the swimming chain of Alps, which separates us 
fourteen days earlier from the entrance of the spring.^ 
Yes ! a whole fourteen days earlier th* trees and 
fields were advanced, than whe^ they left the land. 

The boy said : “ 1 am thine,g-'Only thine.*' 

And Ladislaw answered, smiling: “Mine! — ^mine 
thou wert already, on the sea.** And it seemed that 

* Hoad i havcl er gjemt, 

Dcr er udstellet og glemt.’* 
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the Danish boy blushed, but he hid his face on Ladis* 
law’s breast. 

** Min^ thou hast been already, on the sea.” Could 
the waves have related what they had seen, what pretty 
stories woul& they not have had to tell ! The fish knew 
all, — but they were dumb. Everywhere we trace the 
wise ordinances of nature. The fish ar^ dumb:-« 
made such not to relate what the waves had willingly 
prattled about : and the worm in the earth is dumb, — 
in order that he may not relate how infinitely tiresome 
the dead find the grave. We too will be dumb, if 
questioned for an explanation of those words of La- 
dislaw’s. 

The troop chose the shortest way for the land-journey. 
They did not, therefore, go by Lubeck and Hamburgh, 
but the little town of Mdlla, which, like Verona and 
Assisi,’'' is renowned for her graves; — for at Molla 
rests the celebrated merry-andrew. Fill, called the 
** owl-mirror,** He his placed with his head downwards 
in the ground. An owl and a mirror are sculptured on 
his tomb-stone. Once the grave was shadowed by an 
old lime tree, on whose trunk every apprentice that 
passed by, in remembrance and sweet hope, drove in a 
nail ; but the tree was cut down in the war-time. 

We tarry, willingly, one moment at this monument; 
for the owl and the mirror are a calembour. It is with 
the owl-mirror as with Homer; his very existence is 
placed in doubt, and itJs thought tb?t more than one 
person is meant by thi8,.name. But let us not grub fur- 
ther about it, but the rather wander on to owl-mirror’s 

* In Verona are buried Romeo and Juliet, in Aswfas St. 

rraiicis. 
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town, to look for our Eulenspeigel, for we have also 
found in the mock-Christian our Naomi. 

Molla is an interesting old German ma^et-town. 
We wander through the narrow streets, apd come to a 
house with thick walls, jagged gable,^and open windows* 
On the roomy floor stands the travelling carriage of 
the equestwans, the host's waggon, and a heavy roller ; 
it seems that all the rooms in the lower part of the 
house are united in one, which people called the great 
hnll. 

The troop had, since their landing, made a journey 
of six leagues. There they wished to put up together. 
Tiie Danish young gentleman sat between Ladislaw and 
Josephine. The last was tlie lady with the waving 
plumes and fluttering flags, — an old acquaintance of 
ours Laughter and merriment were without end ; 
and Ladislaw did not look to-day so serious and dark 
as usual : his haughty look was eloquent, and even 
pleasant. 

** Yet once again the beautiful land/’ sung the buf- 
foon Bawzzo, and chattered ** of ices and pan-cakes/* in 
the true Viennese dialect; and as the Danish boy, Chris, 
tian, whispered of fatigue, And sleep, and dreams, he 
nodded to Ladislaw, and sung with Seidl : 

• • 

“A Trambiachl* kafla 
1 'wisst nid, zwegen we, 

1 ha nur dan oanzing Tram 
TPen woas i eh.’* • 

• 

In holy writ, there is an account of a woman brought 
before the Saviour, that had sinned, and was to be 
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* A Dre^-hook. 
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sentenced. ** He among you who is free from sin, let 
him cast the first stone,*' said the Holy One, and they 
all Blip()%il away, one after another, ashamed. Let us, 
in quoting t]^ese words, and whilst we eulogize on the 
Christian so called, Naomi, bear in mind her education, 
her false position in the world, her reception by it. 
She was alone with Ladislaw 1 

have done much for thee! ** said Naomi, with a 
melancholy tone of voice, such as we have never 
heard. 

** Thou wilt one day remind me of it often enough ! ** 
answered Ladislaw, smiling. 

No, never ! ** said Naomi; “what then would be 
the consequence ? 1 have acted from my own free will ; 
1 detested the men who surrounded me. Thee alone 
1 lovel Thou mayst kill me, and 1 should love thee 
still. There is a fever in my veins ; but 1 have never 
been so blest. A long monotonous life, with so called 
happy days, 1 abominate, — 1 am disgusted with them. 
Better a short life and a real enjoyment of it.’* 

“ Many women have loved me,” said Ladislaw ; ** 1 
could tell you droll stories about them. There is not 
much to be said of all your sea ; but thou art more of 
a man than a woman, and on that account I can put 
up with thee. ^ Yes!* 1 believe 1 could love thee so 
much as to be jealous of thee. 1 do not yet know thy 
defects, but before we reach Vienna we shall know each 
other better. Thou arl beautiful an<b passionate, as a 
woman should be, and <^hou thinkest like a man. In 
my presence thou must think as of the Madonna, and 
bend before me.’* 

“ Thy wife must be the first woman who wore a 
beard ! ** said she, smiling, “ As the Danish Christian, 
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I am not afraid to wheel about my horse ; but thou wilt 
always make a greater sensation than I, and therefore 
I could envy thee.** ' 

** And I/* answered Ladislaw, “ should^perhaps not 
forget thee if thou shouldst gain nlbre applause than 
myself.” ^ 

Footsteps were heard upon the floor. ** Those are 
the wedding guests,” said the waiter ; ** to> morrow wo 
shall have a splendid marriage feast ; — the strangers 
are from Lubeck. There are some sailors among 
them. 

As Naomi was about to cross the threshold, with a 
light in her hand, she met one of the party, — a little 
punchy man, with a jovial countenance. He was all 
animation at the thoughts of the coming nuptials. He 
also had a candle in his hand, but the draught of air 
put it out. She recognized in the little corpulent man 
Peter Weick. The blood mounted into her face,— sho 
was crimson all over ; but she soon recovered, and 
consoled herself with the reflection that the skipper 
could not possibly recognize her in her man*s attire. 
How could he imagine for a moment to find the Copen- 
hagen young lady dressed as a jockey, with a pair of 
moustachios, in the good town «f Mdlla. She there- 
fore boldly stepped up to him, lit his candle, and said, 
unconcernedly, that she could perceive by his German 
that he was no native. • 

Peter Weick laughed, an^ said, Good night, 
brother!” whilst he familiarly gave her a thump on 
the shoulder* 
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licnhurg — Wie blst Du wordcn Mefch. 

Seit ich Dich sail zuin letzenmal! 

Tawt . — Ich hab* gift getrunken, 

Des Zwcifels Gift in starken Zugen, 

Uiid meino bosen Wllrfcl liegcn. 

Lenau’s Faust. 


Knowest thou the land of the Hindoos ? — There 
burns the sun hotly ; but the air brings coolness down 
from tb'e glaciers of the Himalayas ; the aromatic woods 
invite to repose ; the fig-tree inclines its branches to 
the earth, sends forth new shoots, and now forms a 
bower ; the cocoa-palm affords its milk ; the date-palm 
its frdit, whilat gorgeous plumed birds flutter round 
thee, crimson-feathered parrots and argus-tailed pea- 
cocks. Here is the realm of colours 1 — that thou seest i n 
the wings of the insect^ as well as in the leaves of the 
splendid flowers. The ^swelling flood where the blue 
lotus grows, is holy as the water of baptism. Father- 
land of the Hindoos! what dost thou possess that is 
brightest and most transpicuous ? Is it thy sky, or the 
quiet inland lakes in which the antelope and leopard 
quench their thirst ? 
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Here ]ay, so says the legrenih the paradise from 
which Adam and Eve were driven. Here blooms yet 
a paradise, and it is the home of the outcasf, the -un- 
fortunate Faria. The Mongols, in wildland savage 
hordes, force away the children of* the country into 
slavery. Tfhe Faria shares the destiny of Ahashucrus. 
They are called Egyptians, Bohemians, Gypsies,-— 
those wandering tribes. Even in the north, on Jut- 
land’s barren heaths, roam about the descendants of 
the Farias, homeless and unsheltered. Tattcrdema- 
lians, kettle-swingers, they are called. A corn-field is 
their summer abode, a deep ditch their winter-quarters* 
The children of Faria have not, like the fox, a hole,— 
like the bird, a nest ; they dwell in storm and wind on 
the bare heath ; and bring forth, like the wild beasts, 
their young* The place of their lying-in is forced to 
supply its wants; and hence the peasant seeks to trans- 
port the woman, on the eve of her confinement, to the 
next commune, and so on from district to district, till 
the miserable wretch, in a wretched waggon, without 
straw or hay, often brings forth her death -devoted off- 
spring. With the first return of her force she is obliged 
again to continue her journey, her helpless child on 
her back. Leaning on a staff she wanders by the side 
of her husband over the rough heaths, — the cold sea- 
blast roars, — the heaven is grey and damp ; but they 
know nothing (jettcr. ^ 

Kiiowest thou the land qf the Hindoos? There 
burns the sun hotly ; but the air brings coolness down 
from the glaciers of the Himalayas ; the aromatic woods 
invite to repose; the fig-tree inclines its branches to 
the earth, sends forth new shoots, and so forms a 
bower ; the cocoa-palm affords its milk ; the date-palm 
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Its fruit, whilst gorgeous plumed birds dutter around 
thee. Here is the world of colours! — the fatherland 
of the Hii^doos ! 

On Jutland's heaths, as under the walls of Alhambra, 
we find the scattered tribes of the Parias ; but the most 
numerous of these are to be met with in th<| forests of 
Hungary, and on the great Steppes. 

The throne of the Gypsy king is the mossy stone, 
near the kettle, where the stolen lamb is cooking. 
Tired with their wanderings, the band rests in the high 
grass, where tlve black-eyed children play with the 
flowers. 

No gang of these dare enter the Imperial City.* 
Now and then one or two venture to creep into the 
streets, but are then more watched and looked after 
than the poor Slavonian. In the suburbs they shew 
themselves more frequently. 

In that of Mariahilf, there, where the avenue leads to 
Schiinbrun, in the year 1820, the year when Naomi 
began her career, two gypsies were seen in thin white 
dresses, with their great brown capes. One of them 
was a young man and wore a broad Slavonian hat, 
whose flaps hung down upon his back and shoulders ; 
the second was much older, — tall and meagre, and 
walked with a sunken'^ead. His thick, black hair, that 
was partially sprinkled with grey, served him as shelter 
from the burning sun. They passed ^through one of 
the numerous by-streets that lead from Mariahilf to 
Belvidere Palace. ' 

“The suburb may in time bring the city into 
straights,’* said the younger of the two. “ I dreamed 
last night that Mariahilf, Josephstadt, and the four-and- 

** These are not allowed to pass a single night in Vienna. 
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twenty suburbs set themselves all in motion against 
the city, that was attacked from the St. Stephen’s 
Tower. They fought, and white and yello!^ money 
rolled into the Danube. * 

“ Thou hadst been drinking too much of the strong 
waters,** ai^^wered the elder. **Look about you, 
EzeklesI don’t repeat such dreams; — the police has 
long ears. Ts that what a young fellow like you should 
be dreaming about 7 Thou shouldst dream of pretty 
maidens.** 

“ But I dream more of war,** said Ezekles. “Were 
1 but a soldier, then I could present arms to the 
Emperor — the good Emperor Francis. He touched his 
hat when I bowed my head to him, and only to greet 
me, for 1 was going along quite alone. As to my dream 
it was silly enough. The Stephans^ Kirche, with the 
pointed cap, figured to me a general, who had broad 
shoulders, and great power, the Drei/ally Kelts- Saule over 
the ditch, was his marsbairs st^; Joseph*s Xatxer- 
Statue leaped out of the saddle of the copper horse 
over the coal market, and through tYkeKamthner Strasse. 
It called all the pictures down from the signs, and 
they followed him.* The marblef fight in the Volks- 
garden put itself at the head of the marble figures on 
the Kapneiner Kirche, and mounted the wall, and into 
the capital, and was backed by the ever nearer and 
nearer creeping-on suburbs. The villages of Hitzing 

• 

* In Vienna every shop has a sign-board, representing the 
Cardinal, Madame Catalani, the King of Denmark, &c. Theso 
portraits bear a strong resemblance to the originah, and are 
many of them of value as works of ait; e.g.^ the Young Tobias 
before the apothecary’s shop 
t Canova's Theseus. 
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and Wallring brought up the rear : and there was an 
uproar much louder than takes place in the Volks- 
garden and Prater onf^te days,” 

” What stuff cannot a man's brain heap together,” 
said the elder. ” Beware of drunkenness, Exekles ! 
Strong drinks make a magic circle about iv;. At first 
it looks very fine ; but when a man swallows glass after 
glass, the circle grows smaller, envelops us in its web, 
and shows us, but from without, what we picture 
to ourselves. It winds about us so fast, that we are 
no Iqriger masters of our will. Thereupon we sleep, 
and the visions whirl around us ; but when we wake 
again, we feel as though all our limbs were fettered, 
and that our understanding, during the time we were 
in the trance, was so lost, that we can give no rational 
account of what was going on.” 

They walked rapidly on, and it was not till they 
came to the Hengape^ when they could see the castle, 
that forms the barrier of the Forstadt, that they went 
slower. 

” Thou wilt then be a soldier, Ezekles ? ” said the 
old man. 

” Yes ! here, in Vienna, I would willingly carry a 
musket; here, in the imperial city.” 

**That would be a slavish life, Ezekiel' Thou 
wouldst soon long to free thyself from thy bonds. 
Restlessness is in ouf> limbs, like thch desire of stealing 
in the mouse, under o*'r thumb. If thou runnest away 
and desertesc, thou wilt be hanged.” 

“Weill well!” said the younger ; “in the end it 
is all one whether the worm eats us, or the raven beaks 
us. But why always look to the worst ? ” 

“ To feed the birds ! — there is something in that,” 
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answered tlie elder of the two. To He buried in 
their craws would be a nolle grave ; and that a moving 
one, like what our comrades had in life. %ven in 
youth, one can learn something, I shall* remember 
your words when I am treading the Hungarian 
forests, and enjoying the song of the birds. Perhaps 
1 shall also be listening to the cawing of the carrion- 
crow, that has been hacking out the eyes of my best 
friend. Believe me, Ezekles 1 I never saw brighter 
eyes than those of my son Bela. Thou art old 
enough to remember his younker Ladislaw ; he is the 
image of his father; but haughtier; there is more 
black blood in him. Bela was bitter, although they 
did hang him on the gallows. Before the son, how- 
ever, the men cry, ' Hurrah 1 * if he gallops by on his 
horse, though in their hearts they thoroughly despise 
him.” 

** He has forsaken the horde,” said the younger. 

“ And yet he has no rest,” continued the old man. 
** lie makes long journies like us over the great sea, 
that is broader than all Hungary. Bethink thyself of 
such a Danube ! He has visited all the emperors and 
kings in their own lands, whom we saw here at the 
congress. He flies wide about, like a bird of passage, 
and he has good luck in all he does.” 

During this dialogue, they had reached the fa9ade 
of the palace, that overhangs the great plain. Here 
sat groups of soldiers, that chatted with one another, 
whilst strangers and natives were on their way to 
visit, or returning from, the great picture-gallery. 
In silence the gipsies regarded the palace, that, 
however, has nothing remarkable in its exterior : but, 
whoever had watched the looks of the elder, had soon 
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remarked, that his eye sought something at the win- 
dows. They posted themselves at the open garden- 
door, bu^ without entering the garden. Many people 
were walking in the stiff clipped avenues, a la Louis 
XIF. The whole of the lower-story of the palace is 
filled with splendid pictures, especially of the Dutch- 
school. That day, many strangers visited it. Some 
admired Gherardino’s marvellous bas-relief pictures; 
others, the rich collection of Rubenses. 

The rapidity with which a young man, of fine fea- 
tures and large black eyes, passed from one picture to 
another, and then went from time to time to the win- 
dow, to enjoy the view of the imperial city, and the 
Hungarian mountains, excited observation. 

That is one of the riders in the Prater," said they 
all, that looked at him. We, however, gentle reader, 
call the young gentleman Naomi I 

A different interest than that of pictures had brought 
him to the Belvidere, and therefore it was that he 
took so cursory a glance of them. Only one sympathy 
excited his interest, and brought him back several 
times to view it. It was Vandyke’s Samson, who was 
betrayed by Dalilah, — that masterpiece of the great 
artist. The«agony cf reproach in Samson’s look is so 
eloquent, that it would be understood from Greenland 
to Otaheite. The indifference of Dalilah, the intense 
anxiety of the hosAess, — yes, all t is reality itself. 
Whether was it that tMs picture, as a work of art, at- 
tracted Naomi, or the subject — its associations— >th at 
awakened a deeper interest ? She often went to tho 
window, and looked down into the valley, and returned 
immediately after to admire the Vandyke. Stormy 
thoughts shook her bosom I 
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As she once more approached the window, she per- 
ceived the gipsey. She immediately left the gallery, 
and descended the staircase. The gipsies ^aw her 
coming, but made no sign of recognition^ only that 
they both walked leisurely on. Naomi followed them, 
at a little distance* 

In the vicinity of a small house, from which a foot* 
path serpentined over the field, the oldest of the men 
stayed behind, as it seemed, to fasten his sboe*string. 
The younger proceeded on his way. Naomi approached 
the first, and spoke with him about Ladislaw, — but 
Naomi heard no good of him. 

**Thou liest 1 she exclaimed, bitterly. 

** I lie 1 ” answered the man. ** He is, however, of 
my flesh and blood ; hut it is a bad blood, that has 
caused me much anguish. His father was my son. 
Ladislaw looks down contemptuously on his grand- 
father, and on his whole race. He does not hate those 
who hate his people. 1 told him the truth, and he 
made a red streak on my shoulder with his riding- whip. 
I have not forgotten it. A man may forget the pure 
fresh water, that was a refreshing drink to him, but he 
forgets not the bitter draught of the morass. Ladislaw 
may love thee to-day, but to-morrow he will care for 
thee no longer ; and because he h<& loved thee, lie will 
be thy tormentor. 1 know well that thou art no man. 
1 am wise enough to see the past, and the future I will 
not reveal. It niky be easily gilbssed. Take heed of 
him ; and if thou hast a heart ftuder thy disguise, let 
him feel it, if thou canst, I have brought tliee here to 
tell thee this. This evening thou wilt meet with him 
at Hitzing, Thcrct are handsome women 1 ” 

** Hut 1 am no woman 1 ** said Naomi: ** thou mis- 
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takeat Ladialaw ia not good, I can well believe ; but 
let him love others, that 1 do 1 No one can more enjoy 
his youtli than I, and bonnes fortunes are my delight 1 

And y^t the blood mounts to your cheeks ! ” said 
the old man. ** eye never fails, and my words have 
detected their man ! ** He bowed, and went away. 

Naomi was irresolute whether she should follow him 
or not. She, however, at length half made up her 
mind, and returned to the city, through the old French 
garden. 

From Petersplatx, the omnibus was rolling along to 
Schonbrunn, and Hitzing. Naomi took a place in it. 
She chatted with the rest of the passengers,-— for they 
all tried to be amusing. The honest Viennese spoke 
with enthusiasm of their good Emperor, — about the 
price of things, — and the brothers Schuster : all, as is 
commonly met with, in the Tohuwahohu of conversa* 
tion. Naomi was seated opposite to a young artist, a 
tolerably conceited impertinent fellow. From his 
accent, she found that he was a true Viennese ; he had 
seen her in the Prater, and told her that she would find 
her master at Hitzing, which was one of his haunts. 
** Her master I " she repeated to herself, and the stranger 
named Ladislaw. They reached the summer-palace of 
Schonbrunn, in whbse cool avenues the **Sonof the 
Man * had wandered, lost in mysterious contempla- 
tions ; where Silvio Peliico went behind the shrubberies, 
that he might not sliock the people with his emaciate 
form and sickly'sufferhig couiitenance.t Poor children 
followed the carriages, and threw nosegays, for a couple 

* Lc Fils de Fhomme— Tus Dukk db Reiscujlut. 

1 Mie Pregiunl, 
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of kreitzers, to the passengers. The artist took up one 
of them, and cast it, smilingly, into Naomi's lap. In- 
voluntarily she opened her knees, to catch the^flowers : 
the artist smiled again, and she felt the blood* burning 
in her face. 

Hard by Schonbrunn lies the small village of 
llitzing, with its church and pretty country-houses. 
The music sounded delightfully out of the Casino, that 
was then as much frequented as now, though it had 
not the attractions of Strauss's and Lanner's bands. 
The small narrow garden between the houses and the 
stagnant pool, had the same number of tents and closely 
packed tables as at the present day. 

Ladislaw sat between two young girls at one of them 
—Naomi took a place at an adjoining table. SauPs 
evil thoughts shook her soul, but the gay music made 
not on her the calming impression of David's harp. 
The Waltzes breathed of the yolks-Theatre , — the de- 
lights of Schonbrumn, and the Prater. All hearts re- 
sponded in one accord. There is only one imperial 
city, but one Vienna ! But in Naomi's ears the joy- 
ous tones sounded like sighs and mockery. They were 
to her, the cold gusts from the damp dungeons of Spiel- 
berg, and the suffocating heat from the Piombi of 
Venice. • • 

Ladislaw regarded her with haughty overbearing 
looks : she looked at him, but seemed not to know him, 
and 3^et they follswed each othtr, as a shadow does 
its body. • 

The elasticity of human thoughts know no bounds ^ 
they are immeasurable as the universe, which the 
A !«trnnomers describe to be inffnite. The mighty spirits 
of all ages widen the horizon ; but sufferings and occa- 
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6ions of moment in life possess this same power, and 
not unseldom our thoughts make for us a heaven or a 
hell. IlJaomi looked with the eyes of a Newton, but 
she gased^on an infernal ahyss^ ! 

When the opqp air was exchanged for the well lighted 
saloon, Ladislaw and Naomi met in the ball-room. She 
danced with a lady, that her disguise retfaired, and on 
JLadislaw's Ups hung a smile of mockery; but he 
neither spoke to her, or she to him. She wheeled 
round and round to the noisy waltz, like Ixion on 
his glowing w'heel ; her bosom beat wildly, — her eyes 
sparkled. Ladislaw appeared to be cold, — a manly 
turandot with a haughty sneer. 

Oh I what torments may not the human heart create 
for itself? It is for ever throbbing,— >for ever bleeding, 
•^tliat is a necessity for the sustainment of existence. 

Ladislaw vanished in the crowd. In vain did Naomi’s 
eyes look for him. It had already become late; the 
last omnibus was gone, and there was only a covered 
car, belonging to some peasant, standing before the 
Conversations- House. A gentleman, with two ladies, was 
stepping into it Yes, it was Ladislaw I She quickly 
^ook a vacant seat, and the machine rattled along to- 
wards the city. 

The lights from* Sebonbrunn and Hitzing shone 
through the dark trees. Some respectable citizens* 
families were also passengers by the same conveyance, 
and were very merryi Tbey spoke ctf elves and fairies, 
with which the good Viennese are very familiar, in the 
Volks Tfteatre ; cited the adventures of Kasperle and 
Pumpernickel, and chatted about their three Shusters, 
especially pf Ignatius,<-^t}ie gloriousi humerous Igna- 
tius I 
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We are acquainted with the comic Trefoilt the Shus- 
ters, though not with the Maihifemia of the Leopold- 
stadt Theatre; but we can fancy it. If we^have no 
knowledge of Banerle*s Muse, we are familiar with 
those of Raimund and Nestrog, and can in the covered 
waggon divert ourselves, in the company of the honest 
Viennese, w^th the fairy world of the Volhs Theatre^ 
where the good souls believe they are set down when 
they see the lights from Hitzing and Schonbrunn on a 
summer’s evening, through the foliage of the leaves. 

In one of these Farces is shewn the Prince of the 
World of Spirits, sitting on a bed. He rings for the 
chamberlain, and inquires what sort of a wet cloud that 
is he has given him to sleep on. ** It is impossible,” 
is the reply, “ to give you, this year, a drier one ; even 
the police have entered a process about it. The sea- 
sons all are confounded together, and it is no more as 
it was of old.^' Summon the Seasons here,” an- 
swered the King of the Spirit World. They appeared. 
Winter is represented as an old man leaning on a stnffl 
The Prince says to him, — What is this I hear? Dost 
thou begin in thine old age to be so wet, that thou 
must give up ? Every one of you must keep better to 
your posts, or else 1 will dismiss yop, and tjiat without 
a pension.” The Seasons were in a great taking \ 
respectfully they kissed the hand of the King, and pro- 
mised amendment In another of these burlesques 
were presented to us a noble VieMese family, who had 
been so long poring over tales of chivalry, that they 
became convinced that the days of knighthood were far 
more glorious than those at present. Now theiy fall 
into a trance, and when they wake again they find 
themselves in armour and baronial costume. They 
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had fallen upon those happy hours they sighed for. A 
rough knight is introduced, who claims the hand of the 
daughter, and the whole house is enchanted with the 
splendid match.. Soon, however, they learn to appre- 
ciate the barbarism of that age. They are forced to 
renounce all the comforts of civilized Hfe^and are next 
transported to a dungeon to die of hunger. Then they 
all wished themselves back in Vienna, where there is 
roast meat to be got, and where they can drive to 
Hitzing, and to the theatre of the suburbs. Cured of 
their delusion, the Magician restores them again to 
our better and joyous days. 

Ah ! how Naomi wished that that magic world, of 
which the honest citizens spake, had been a reality ! 
Like to the mountain Spirit, who stoned the hated 
bridal pair, she would have turned into stone Ladislaw 
and the two women ; but, like Prince Agib in his ad- 
venture, she would only have half-petrified them: 
their heads should think, their hearts bleed, — so that 
they might be conscious of their torments ! 

At the barrier they got out of the car. Ladislaw 
then acted as if he had remarked Naomi for the first 
time, — threw his arm over her shoulder, so roughly, 
that she fePt for a l6iig time the blow, — and said, laugh- 
ing, — ** Friend Christian ! What ! thou goesL too on 
adventures ? — Thnl I can pardon, my younkcr! — Nay, 
I could caress tlieer for it, to see «that thou for once 
docst as we ! " At t^iese words he left her. 

Half an hour later she was back in his lodging, on 
the Prater. Ladislaw was not yet arrived. She threw 
herself in her clothes on the bed ; but no tear filled 
her eyes, — no sigh escaped her lips! Now she heard 
some one coming, — it was he ! 
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They looked at each other in silence. 

“ Thou hast probably accused thyself right well ! 
said Ladislaw, with a lowering mien. 

Naomi was dumb, and looked at him with & haughty 
mournful look : he returned it with a sneer, and 
laughed aloud. Her lips trembled as though they 
were about t%> speak ; but she held her tongue. 

** Hast thou not seen,” said he, that my mare, 
when she is loose in the stall, runs neighing after me 
when I pass through the stable ? — Tliat she does from 
pure love, and therefore I caress her. Thou also 
runnest after me, but from a very different impulse.” 

At these words he took up a switch lying on the 
table, and smacking it in the air, directed it at Naomi, 
so that the end struck her neck. That was the bite of 
' the Tarantula. 

She stared at him with icy cold look ! 

Ladislaw!” That was the only word she could 
utter, and she left the chamber. 

Josephine slept. 

Without, all was still and dark : only the rolling of 
a passing carriage echoed in the distance. The night 
was stormy : Charles’s wain pointed to the North. 
Was Naomi thinking of her home in that direction 7 
No! her thoughts turned to the tvooden'*huts of the 
sons of the Parids, — to the haughty Ladislaw. No 
tear wetted her eye-lids ; no sigh burst from her heart. 
So Ariadne gazed’ on the ocean;/ when she was per- 
suaded that the sejis had deserted her. She smiled 
like Medea, when she caught Jason with Creusa. 

That same night, at the same hour, on Zealand’s 
long main road, two other eyes were fixed on the same 
constellation; but hopingly, and trustingly, like Leander, 

Q 2 
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when he plung^ed into the waves of the Hellespont, 
and swam towards the Ore which Hero had kindled. 

On tl|e Zealand main-road Christian was travelling 
that very night, all alone, to Copenhagen. He had ar- 
rived at the full ^persuasion that he could gain nothing 
more from Herr Knepus, and that he must go forth 
into the world to make a musician of himself. Peter 
Weick was wroth at it, and said, — Christian may 
steer his vessel himself, instead of having me at the 
helm 1’* Lucy had wept; but Christian’s understand- 
ing was matured. He carried with him letters of in- 
troduction; and among them was one to a royal 
Lackey : so that he dreamed of something more sub- 
stantial than empty promises and shakes of the hand. 
The calm summer night was very agreeable. The 
postillion blew his bugle, and echo repeated the long- 
drawn tones from the heights of Antvorskow.* One 
stat shone above all the rest in heaven — it was Cygnus, 
the Swan, as the dwellers of the South name it. ** That 
is my lucky star,” thought Christian ; and he inquired 
of his fellow-passengers the name of the star. ” We 
call it the Evening Hen,” was the reply. 

Christian thought of Naomi. She, however, gave her 
thoughts a free channel, and called up every bitter 
flower, which in thS last months had grown up rankly 
in her heart, and from every flower she sucked poison. 

She listened. She thought she heard the flow of the 
Danube. A meteoiF darted through the air, as here- 
after the steam balooii will cleave the clouds. 

She returned to the house, where Ladislaw slept ! but 
she laid herself down on the floor, rested her head on 
the lowest steps of the staircase, and slumbered as an 
* Fonncriy a gccat convent. 
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Arab slumbers, who is with his mortal enemy under 
the same tent. They have been eating and jjrinking 
together. Hospitality is the holy shield bet\|reen them. 
They have given each other their hands, and — slept. 
But their last thought is : ** We shall meet in another 
place. The^on of Paria and the Daughter of Israel 
have Asiatic blood. The hot sun glows there. 
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Ladislaus! Ladislaust tout es auffl Kcu* 

Uiid dicselhti Btiiume luft hliiterdrein 
Nochl lautcr; Nein. 

Castillt. 

Es ist eine seltsamc Sache, 

Ich eprach Deutscb, und Danisch Du, 

Uud doch Verstandcti u»it uns ini Nu, 

Ja ! Freund ! im Ange liegt die Spraclie, 

Und im Herzen-der Schlusscl dazu. 

STAMMMBtfCH FUR II. C. ANDERSEN 

VON Castilm. 


“ I WILL go away ! *’ said Naomi to Josephine, — the 
riding lad^ with the waving plumes, turban, and flut - 
tering flags. 1 'Will go away, whether 1 find bread, 
or death, or not 1 ” 

Josephine laughed. ** We will drive together this 
forenoon to Joseph^dorf and the Cloister of Neuberg,*’ 
said she ; “ both of ^iis, in the little cabriolet, with the 
flying Orlando. Thou wilt then be in a better humour, 
and Ladislaw will kiss away the mark which the whip 
has made on thy beautiful neck, and then we shall have 
a reconciliation-feast in which we others shall take a 
share. 
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“ Never I *’ answered Naomi. 

** Then, nohatred of men, and no repentance I said 
Josephine, smiling; **oiily it will be more diverting 
than the piece.” ^ 

“ Assist me to get a passport ^or flungary or- 
Bavaria,” entreated Naomi ; ”it is all as one wherct so 
that I can gtt away, and never set eyes on him again ! ” 

“First we will make our excursion!” answered 
Josephine. ”We will sip our chocolate in Josephs- 
dorf, and take a look at the mountains, and see if the 
love of the Danube cannot awaken in you the desire of 
remaining here. One must not be over-hasty in taking 
a great step.” 

“ It is not the 6rst time that my heart has teemed 
with poison,” said Naomi. “ In Toplitz, fourteen days 
after J left my home, at his desire^ 1 leajrnt to know 
him, and read in his heart, as in an open book; but 
then he exhibited cunning and foresight. My resolve 
is made I ” 

The cabriolet was put to. They got in, and drove 
off. They met, in the long avenues of the suburb, 
many driving and riding. The young gentlemen 
greeted Josephine ; some ladies cast smiling looks 
at Naomi. Now the way led to the mountains,', from 
whence the eye looks down on the lovely and smiling 
valley of the Danube. 

“ Look there,” said Josephine ; “ how pleasantly the 
numerous avenues stretch out bttween the city and the 
suburbs. The Stephansthurn^ rises boldly above all 
the other buildings; and seestthou not the Danube, 

* Keine Menschen kass, und Keine Rene," the name of a 

Burlesque piece, once popular at the Volks-ihealre, 
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with its lovely green islands ? Those blue mountains 
lie in Hungary. This prospect comes ever before my 
eyes when I hear sung, 'Once more the beauteous 
spot,* ** Certainly, Austria is far more beautiful than 
Denmark ! 

“ Both countries are very much alike," said Naomi. 
" We have in Jutland mountains as high as these, and 
the Little Belt, and the Sound afford a far finer pros- 
pect than the Danube 1 1 only know of one advantage 
in favour of Vienna above Copenhagen : that it pos- 
sesses a milder climate, and is nearer Italy." 

** The Finlander longs after his bogs ; the Esqui- 
maux for his snows 1 " answered Josephine, laughing. 

" 1 long not after Denmark, and would not return to 
it if 1 could; but I will not stay here. I am a free 
woman, no Austrian, and there can be no impediment 
to my travelling 1 " 

" But Ladislaw will binder itl" replied Josephine, 
" will take steps to binder it, for the very reason, if be 
is in the humour, that by so doing, be may thwart and 
annoy thee I " 

Here their conversation was interrupted by a sexton, 
who offered to shew them in an instant, corpses of one 
hundred years old, that were standing in the vaults of 
the church, and looked as if they had not been buried 
a day! 

“ We had rather see living men ! ” said Josephine. 

" But there are beaut^iful curiosities besides," the old 
man assured them. It was scarcely an hour since he 
had cicerwied a Polish gentleman., who had found them 

* “ Voch einmal die schone Gezeiid "—The favourite song of 

the Viennese. 
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SO interesting, that he had noted them down in his 
journal. **The gentleman/' he added, “had forgotten 
to take it away with him ; but that he would^arry it, in 
the course of the day, to the police-office, and the 
gentry there, had such good note of fill travellers, that 
he hoped the book would, before evening, be again 
in the hanas of its rightful owner.” 

The writing was Danish. Naomi seemed to know 
the hand. She greedily devoured the contents, and 
read here fand there in it : The memoranda were not 
intended for publication. 

“ The strange gentleman must have been a Dane, 
not a Pole,” said Naomi. 

“ The King of Denmark, perhaps ? ” asked the old 
man. “ Aye 1 now 1 know him, from having seen him 
at the Congress, lie then had white hair, and was as 
friendly and courteous as our good Emperor Francis. 
Whenever 1 pass by the ‘Woodlouse,' * I cannot help 
looking at the Danish King, Frederick.” 

The old man was now more talkative. Naomi did 
not listen to him, but continued to pore over the leaves 
of the diary, smiling and blushing, between whiles. 

“ Was the stranger here an hour ago ? ” she inquired. 

“Yes, sir I” answered the old^exton,- 5 -“ but 1 don’t 
know where he is gone to. Most likely to the city.” 

They again entered the cabriolet, — the fiery Orlando 
raised his head jiloft, and trotted fast with them to the 
Cloister, whose high cupola, i^rmounted by the impe- 
rial crown, rises splendidly into the blue air. They 
both entered the vaulted cloister-hall. Here stood the 
stranger ! Naomi trembled ; site would not for all the 


* The name of a sign in Vienna. 
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world have hit upon him. Yes! it was he ! whose 
whereabouts the day-book recorded. She liad not 
been mistaken ; it was the Count, — he whom she called 
fatlierl ' . 

He bowe^, and spoke, en ptmsantf to Josephine. 
Naomi passed him without being recognized. 

** Here there reigns as much magniCcence and 
wealth as in the cloister Molk/’ said Josephine ; **but 
1 love this old edifice, that'l have known from infancy, 
dearer. How often have 1 not run from here to Lco- 
poidschloss. There from above, they relate iliat the 
veil of the Duchess fell floating down, and entangled 
itself in a thorn-bush, that once stood where the 
cloister does now.*' 

I- ** I have no taste for your stories!" said Naomi, and 
her voice trembled. " Come, haste ! for we cannot 
remain here; the strange gentleman is a relation of 
minel" She led Josephine to the cabriolet, that was 
waiting for them outside. They were about to get in, 
when the Count came out of the church ! 

“ Your pardon,” said he : “ is not this cloister re- 
nowned for its wine-cellar ? There must be a tun here 
that belongs to the curiosities of the place." 

** J have heard of it,” answered Josephine, ” but 
have never se^n it.” ^ 

” Here is the tun, your honours ! " called out, from 
behind them, the cooper, who was employed, with some 
comrades, in hooping cv cask. 

” You have no desire, to visit the celebrated tun? " 
inquired the Count. 

Josephine looked at Naomi in confusion, but the 
latter had resumed her presence of mind. She bowed 
to the Count, and entered, with Josephine, the work- 
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shop. It consisted of a large vault, round wtuch lay 
great and small casks. The king of all was the well- 
known tun ^ 

By means of a ladder, they could mouRt to the top 
of it ; the bung-hole is so large that people can easily 
get into tlm inside, and there is room enough there for 
a ball. 

Aye !*’ said the cooper, ** thousands have danced on 
its back, who now lie in their graves. But the tun is 
still '^strong and clean, it must know our children's 
children as well as our great great-grandfathers and 
great great-grandmothers, — that to a certainty. But 
you must step in, else you will not be able to judge of 
its size." 

Naomi sprang up the ladder, and descended into the 
tun. The Count followed her, but his countenance 
expressed some surprize ; for the way in which Naomi 
went down the ladder, betrayed her sex. Josephine 
peeped through the aperture in the tun : it seemed to 
be a large room. Naomi danced about the Count, 
whilst her thoughts wandered over mountain and 
valley. 

Soon she was seated with Josephine in the cabriolet, 
that dashed oiT at a rapid pace. ^ 

" Do you know those two 2 inquired the Count of 
the cooper, but he shook his head. 

They werc^riders in the Prater," said the appren- 
tice ; they were Mamaelle Josephine and the Little 
Jockey. She understands the thing well. The Jockey 
is not worth much." 

The light cabriolet followed the crowd of carriages 
along the Danube. 

** Away, 1 will, and must go I" said Naomi. ** Thou 
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hast a relation in Munich, Josephine! Give me a letter 
to her. 1 have some effects of value : for eight days I 
cannot wapt, and a week may do much !'’ 

Whole folros have been written on love,— all the 
shades of it have been run through, and sung out ; but 
few authors have described hate, — that isr^s rich in 
nuances as love itself. Hatred that springs out of love 
is a devilish voluptuousness. But it is a voluptuous- 
ness to hate one,'— ,with a burning hate, — who had 
wickedly 'trodden in the duet our best joys and most 
innocent pleasures. All know the feeling of hate. It 
is an animaleuli, that lives in the blood of man. 

As the wine vanished in the cup of Tantalus when 
the drops were spilled, so was it with Naomi’s love. 

** i thought I was elevated so far above my sex,” 
thought she, ** and I have demeaned myself to the son 
of a Gipsey, whose nobility alone consists in the flat- 
teringly deceptive gpfts of Nature — the form of man. 
Now it disgusts me like the skin of a snake 1” 

** Thou art more of a man than a woman !” said 
Josephine. 

" In that case I shall easily find my way through the 
world I" answered Naomi. “ Ladislaw believes pro- 
bably that I an^like oth^r women, who for three or four 
days have their hearts full of gall, and then show 
themselves weak and forgiving. I will no longer re- 
main with him. There if a saying, thatdll-luck seldom 
comes alone. My fathep met me to-day. That was 
the gentleman with whom .we spoke in the Cloister of 
Ncuberg ! Could he hav€ recognized me ! 1 liave ever 
despised the Prodigal Son, not because he ate swines' 
flesh, but because he returned home. He roust have 
known liis father to be a weak man. To ask pardon 
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and receive fovoursinhiscondidoni was^like a reprieve 
in extremis, 

** I will away ! Ladislaw is to me no more than the 
postillion who drives us. My weakness was a dream, 
a foolish dream 1 * 

“ The police in Vienna know every thing relative to 
strangers / 9 had said in other words the old grave- ^ 
digger in Josephsdorf, — and thertforp be had sent the 
lost journal thither. Before evening it was in the 
hands of its owner. The police also informed him 
that in the equestrian troop there was a. young man, 
by name Christian, of a fine, almost womanish make, 
and commonly called the Jockey. That he was a girl 
in disguise the police did not say. The Count wished 
to be present at that day’s representation. 

It began : Josephine floated along on the back of 
her horse as usual ; Bajazzo cut his jokes and jibes ; 
Ladislaw showed himself that evening as a Greek in 
dark red satin. His cap became wonderfully his 
haughty features : his coal-black eyes sparkled behind 
their large eye- brows, and round his classic mouth 
played that sneering smile, peculiarly his own. Never 
did a more beautiful gladiator ever enter the arena. 
On all sides plaudits were showered on him : but the 
applause moved him not, for he»was as Kttle animated 
with it as with the music, to which he galloped round 
the arena. The poison that festered in his soul, the 
smile on his lips betrayed. He knew that Naomi, 
whom he had seen at the comiwencement of the repre- 
sentation, was, during its progress, on her journey. He 
knew that she had obtained a passport to Munich. 
She was the first woman that had dared to leave him. 
Would he be so contemptuously treated! he knew how 
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to revengfe himself, and that was easy at accomplish- 
ment. Without doubt, she at this moment was travel- 
ling post on her way to Linz. But the diligence set 
off this eVening, the tame route, and he ordered a 
passport tha*^ instant for himself. He would overtake 
her ; and if he doubted of being able to persuade her 
to return with him, she was at least in his ;^)ower. She 
was a woman, and her passport was taken out in the 
name of a man ; that was enough to defame her. 

In this persuasion, he smiled more snceringly than 
usual, and made still wilder springs into the air, which 
his courser so well seconded, and the spectators shouted 
louder than before. 

The Count sat right in front of the harrier; he forgot 
at this moment her whom bis eyes sought in vain to 
distinguish among the troop, as Lad is! a w left the 
course. At the close of the representation Ladislaw 
drove with his jockey in the little cabriolet to the 
city. 

At the post-house the diligence was standing ready to 
start The passengers got in. One was bound for 
Cloyster Neuberg, another for Saltsburg, a third for 
Paris, &c. At the back of the carriage was posted a 
young man, who had bound a handkerchief about his 
head, and hdd slouched down his cap about both ears. 
He was suffering from tooth-ache, and going to 
Munich. Opposite to him Ladislaw took his place. 
He crossed legs with- his neighboui'^ in order to sit 
more comfortably. Badislnw and Naomi had by 
accident or chance thus met ! She recognized him, 
but would not trust her eyes till he spoke ; then she 
was conscious of his presence ! 

She had thought it best to travel by the diligence, 
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tlint made no stoppages. That Ladislaw should make 
one of the party augured no good, for she was satisfied 
that he was there on her accost. How would that 
end? • ^ ^ 

The postillion blew his horn, the •whip cracked,— 
parting farewells were heard, and the vehicle rolled 
over the £llepheiis-p]atz, and through the lamp-lit 
streets. The Burg theatre was closed, the audience 
streamed through the streets, all the passengers looked 
out of the carriage, to see if they could recognize no 
acquaintance, — all save Naomi, who leant*her head on 
one side, in order that the light of the lamp might 
not show her face. They were soon in the green ave- 
nue, and reached the suburb Mariahilf. All chattered 
and sought to kill time. Naomi alone seemed to 
sleep, although the consciousness of none of the passen- 
gers was more awake than hers. She was' examining 
her ground, and considering what was the best counsel 
to take. She might very well pass the night in the 
carriage, — she had no need to get out ; but when the 
day broke, and they halted to drink coffee at St. Pol- 
ten's, — what then ? Ladislaw spoke to her, but she 
made no answer. She trembled in every limb, and he 
must have remarked it, for their legs touched. 

They bad now been an hour dh the road, and found 
themselves in a little village, that like Hitzing, is the 
summer retreat yf the Viennese. The last is nearer 
Vienna, and is, like it, a toM^ in the country, with 
much noise, dust, and niovemSnt. Butterdorf was its 
name, and it is much more rural than Hitzing, and has 
a more extended view of the green pretty hills, so that 
the villas there have a truly Idyllian appearance. 

Before the inn the diligence stopped. Some gen- 
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tiemen got oiit, — Naomi followed tlieir example ; for 
she was resolved not to resume her place there. In 
haste she turned down the first street that led into the 
meadows, ^ and ran at speed. At the extremity of 

the lane, oU the. right, was a small country house. 
Naomi hid herself in the ditch that bound the garden. 
Her heart beat I she listened to hear if aiay one pur- 
sued her. 

The post-horn sounded ; the diligence rolled on, and 
she said, with Riguebourg, in her stifled heart, but 
with different feelings, **Now he is gone !’* 

Then, at the same moment, a loud laugh echoed 
from the garden ; ladies and gentlemen came out of 
the little' gate that leads to the meadow, and crossed 
over it. It was a merry party, and all the names she 
heard mentioned were known to her; Madame Von 
Weissenthurn, the clever poetess, and the actor Cost- 
noble were among them. 

** Grillparfer I is it not true, that you, to-morrow, 
are to read your Sappho at my house 7” said the lady, 
and all spake with animation meanwhile. 

“Goodnight! Goodnight!" was then ^ heard from 
one end of the little lane, and repeated at the other, 
and one of the gentlemen returned over the meadow. 
Probably it ifas the host, who had accompanied thus 
far his guests. He had with him a dog, who, on a sud- 
den, made a spring at the ditch, where Naomi sat, 
pricked up his ears, Lnd then began to bark loudly. 
The man approached tke ditch. 

“Who is there?” inquired the voice. Naomi 
got up. 

“ That is a bad night’s lodging !" said he ; “ the dew 
falls. You do not mean to sleep there 7 ” 
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Pardon mel” said Naomi; wli^in have I the 
honour of addressing ? ” 

The gentleman smiled. “ I am Castelli,” answered 
he ; “ and thou, my friend, wh*t is thy nanif ? ** 

“ Castelli ? ** answered Naomi. '‘^The poet ? ” 

“ Yes, that T am/* he replied, 

“ I hav(^ known you for many years,*’ said Naomi. 
“ Your p<iemshave often given me many a happy hour. 
When a little child, I learned your * Praise of Children.* 
Far away from here, you engaged my thoughts ; and 1 
little thought that we should meet, andTmeet in this 
manner I” 

“You are no German,” said the poet; “and, if 1 
can judge by your accent, you are a Dane.” 

“That I ami” responded Naomi. 

“ This evening,” said the gentleman, “ there was a 
countryman of yours here, — a young doctor.** 

“ I confide entirely in you,” said Naomi ; “ for I 
have always pictured to myself that a poet must feel 
nobler and better than common men !” 

“There I do not agree with you/* answered the 
gentleman. “Poets have only this advantage over 
other men: they have better memories, and a more 
thorough knowledge of themselves, and understand how 
to express what they feel and knvw.” At these words, 
he opened the gate and they entered the little flower- 
garden. 

“Chance has* brought me So you,** said Naomi. 
“You must give me counsel/sand assist me.** And 
now she related to him how she was a woman, and a 
Dane ; that she had left a quiet easy life at home to be 
cheated here of all her hopes. She related ail her dis- 
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appointments ifnd crosses, and what had happened to 
her that evening. 

The good-natured excellent man felt as all others 
would liavD done, undeiHhe same circumstances, some- 
what confused at being the confidant of Naomi ; for 
what could he think of such a girl? The Danish 
ambassador would doubtless be the righli> person to 
apply to, he thought. Ilut now it was too late that 
night. She was so beautiful — so forsaken ; and her 
lips breathed eloquence. The poet sent for his house- 
keeper, and <Naomi was led into the little spare room 
that looked out at the mountains. 

In the still night she opened the window. The 
setting moon stood low in heaven ; before her disk 
vanished, an important change in Naomi’s destiny was 
preparing. Dreamingly she was lost in thought, as her 
look rested on the starry host. But her contemplations 
were active ; she laid a plan for thb coming day. 
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Lob wohl* — Du Rchlingst dcr arm um meinem 1 
Du luiltst iiiich fest — ich soli niclit 

* CA8TEI.LI. 

Keimit du das land, ivodie Citronen blumer t 
Dorthin ? 

Gobtiib. 


The next morning, when Naomi made her appear- 
ance at the break fast- table, the poet gave her his hand 
frieiidlily, — his dog leapt to meet her, and she caressed 
the animal: his bark had been her introduction to the 
Poet ! 

** It is a true faithful attached creature,** said 'the 
good host. ** If he dies before me it would afl'ect me 
much.** 

At this moment a cabriole t*rol led along the little 
lane, and stopped at the entrance of the quiet garden. 
A morning visit^ — Hans,' the young physician, Naomi*8 
country-man, of whom Castelfl had spoken. Another 
stranger accompanied him ; Aso a Dane, who desired 
to make the acquaintance of the dear poet. This 
stranger was the Count — Naomi’s father ! 

The doctor possessed that quality which few Danes 

11 2 
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are famous for <9broad, — much enthusiasm for novelty, 
combined with a stirring attachment for fatherland, 
that easily grows into a painful longing after home. 
He at leaa<- laid himself out to represent it so ; and 
where can more occasions present themselves of so 
doing than at Vienna? The inhabitants of that city 
have so much in common with the Copenli^ageners, in 
great and small things, that the similarity between the 
two is striking, only that the Viennese are more lively. 

“The Prater,** said he, “with its conjurers and 
showmen, is our park; the palace of Schonbrunn is our 
Friednehsburg, The Stephamthurm with its high 
tower, has certainly a character of its own in the lin> 
perial City ;** but the doctor was then reminded of St. 
8aviour*s-church, whose tower was as g^eat a curiosity 
in its way, — a tower to which a spiral stair-case winds 
up, provided with gilded balustrades, and that leads to 
the great ball, on which a bronze figure with flags 
flying, stands erect. “ If,** added the young doctor, 
** the Stephamthurm has a view of the Hungarian moun- 
tain-chain, so that from St. Saviour*s Church is not 
less imposing, looking down as it does on the whole of 
the Sound and the Swedish coast.** Of all foreign 
cities, with which he was acquainted, Vienna pleased 
him the best, for it was so cheerful. Jager'sand Sonnen- 
leitner*s* houses brought back to his mind the Danish 
domestic circles ; but how often had not melancholy 
feelings been thereby revived, in bis ^oul, — he was so 
far removed from his yoqng wife and his little daughter ! 
“Tears often filled his eyes,** he said, “when he met 

* Names of the familicB in Vienna who arc very hospitable to 

the Danes. 
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1itt1c*girls of her age, in the streets of Vienna. This 
had happened tu him that very morning, w^en he met 
a young maiden and her little sister tending a goat 
that grazed, and was milked as offcn as passers-by 
desired a drink of milk T* 

The Couflt spoke jestingly of the sentimentality of 
the young man, as he called him. 

** You do not know what it is to have children !*' 
said the Doctor. “ If you had such a one as mine you 
would feel as I do. A new world full of joys would 
rise before your eyes. There is a blessedness in the 
smile of a child. You should see how it stretches 
out its little hands towards me : you should hear its 
earliest words 1 Oh 1 1 could wish you had a little 
daughter, — a darling such as mine 1 ” 

The Count lifted his eyes on Naomi, and then said 
seriously and firmly. 

1 had a daughter, but she is dead !’* He was silent, 
and the young Physician appeared somewhat em ha- 
rassed : it had not been his intention to hurt the 
Count’s feelings. 

The conversation then turned on the Count’s short 
stay in Vienna, and his journey into Italy, /rom whence 
he was to return, by France, to his own country. 

At taking leave, the Poet accompanied his guest 
through the gardep. Naomi remained behind. No- 
thing was more natural than tliaj he should confide to 
her compatriots what he had heard, and how he had 
become implicated in the adventure. The Doctor 
laughed : the Count, however, was absent and very 
serious. 

They proceeded over the meadow, and through tho 
green valley that stretches to, the hills. Along the gar- 
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den wound, in graceful curves, a narrow foot-path. 
This foot path, .half an hour after, the Count and 
Naomi were** seen treading with one another. They 
were talking Danfsh. The sparrows twittered lustily 
to them ; the flowers sent forth their perfumes as if all 
nature breathed out peace and joy; and' 'the snails 
basked in the enlivening sun-shine. 

“ Naomi I” said the Count, “ how couldst thou so far 
forget thysel**, as to bring shame on me and on thee ? ’’ 
My birth was its consecration,’' she answered. 
“ To blame I am; — much however speaks in my jus- 
titication, if such were necessary. My very being was 
a youthful sin, and like the seed is the fruit 1 ” 

** What will thy future life he ? ” he inquired. 

“That of thousand others!” she replied. “ An ex- 
istence that is not worth living for. But 1 have lived, 
and it were hut for a day, — well, — I am myself free 
and unfettered, though I have to listen to injurious 
words, that have wounded me most sensitively ; and 
yet, at the very moment, your look exercises over me 
a power that restrains me. The world considers me 
as your daughter, and you do not believe me to be so. 
1 am then bvt a stranger, on whom you have conferred 
benefits, and whom you yet long to subject to you. 1 
have disowned subjection, and you give me up. Every 
failing, every sin, hss its punishment in its conse- 
quences. Let me support mine. One kindness I 
would have you heap on my former ones : it is, I en- 
treat you, not to show that you know me.” 

They were standing under a tree, when the voice of 
the doctor was heard, calling them back. Castelli and 
he came up. 

“We had a difTerence of opinion,” said Naomi, 
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smiling. “ The Count called this white flower a violet. 
I averred it was only a wild little stepmother.** * She 
pointed to a pansy in the path. # 

“ If cultivated in the garden,’* Sj^id (^stelli, it ac- 
quires remarkable beauty. I cannot, however, con- 
ceive whyd^hey have given it that name, for it is by no 
means stcp-niotherly.” 

“ It shews, however, that it is rightly-named,” said 
Naomi, as she stooped to gather one. “ Look, here are 
five leaves, two of them sit on one stalky they are the 
hindermost, the step-children: those two on either 
side, are the mother’s own children, — each sits upon his 
own scat; and this great leaf* in front, is the step- 
mother herself: she has two chairs to sit upon.” 

”That is, indeed, a clever explanation 1** said the 
Poet, laughing. ” 1 never heard it before.” 

” So we have it in Denmark ! ” observed the Physi- 
cian. ” It is singular that one hears of bad step- 
mothers, but never of bad step-fathers !” 

“The fault is in their weaknesses !” said the Count. 

Whether we shall have to prove or not the truth of 
his remark, will depend on our review of his life, when, 
having quitted the Poet’s company, we transport our- 
selves to the Tyrolese mountains, — there where the 
young swains, with flowers in their hats, jodled in the 
fresh morning air, and sang of their Andreas Uofer, 
as the Swiss do «f their William 'rell, and Winkelreid. 

Yet five days are scarcely elapsed since we described 
the meeting of the Count and Naomi, — this discussion 
about bad stepmothers, — and already we are shewn the 
reality of a forgiving stepfather. * 


In Danish and German it is so called. 
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TI>e light travelling-carriage rattled over the main- 
road. Foot-passengers, horsemen, and drivers, met 
there for tht first and last time in this world, and yet 
the Count shut hi^ eyes to sleep. By him sat a young 
lady, in a habit ; the map of Italy lay in her lap, and 
Mary Ann Stark’s well-known guide-book i>'as in her 
hand. Deep under the road foams the raging torrent, 
and the fleccy-clouds hang on the lofty mountain- 
peaks. The lady threw a look on the land of love, and 
we recognisc(> Naomi I Her thoughts dreamed of Italy, 
and therefore she did not enjoy the present*, — but they 
flew to the land of the Fata Morgana^ to the holy halls 
of art. The Alps are their portal; the eagle, a spar- 
row that builds his nest on their cornices. Pines lift 
their high columns with evergreen capitals. Here is 
the home of melody,'— here blooms the rose in the 
snow of the Alps ! 

The ground which your foot treads on, is steeped irs 
the blood of the noblest, consecrated by its marble, on 
which the Temple of Fortune is based. A life was 
breathed out of the dead stone, and it becomes the 
statue that enraptures thy soul ! The sea is of a lovely 
blue, like that of the corn-flower, transparent as the 
drops of a foiSntain,— H>eautiful flowers like those of 
Mahomet’s paradise smile on thee ! Land of tones 
and colours! ‘Mtalial, Hail! Thither!” sang the 
poet of Mignon ;* a tbcusand hearts repeated, like a 
clanging echo, the words of painfully-sweet longing 
after that which can never be bodied forth into reality. 


t GoCthe. 
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Natiirtn var ikte de Fattizea Ven, 

Den V er os en haardhjertcl Amme ; • 

Dcres Naadc Kan gjore igien, 

Gjor (Ic Naturen tils kamme.j 

Karl Bagokr. 


Some French writer tius written a very witty Treatise 
on Attics, in which it is said, that, as in men under- 
standing and genius have their seat assigned them in 
the highest part of the human body, the bead, so it is 
with authors and artists in Paris. They dwell in 
garrets. Scribe has written a vaudeville about the 
artist-life there, under the title of “ La Mansarde des 
/trtistes** This lot is not confined to Paris ; in all 
great capitals, poor artists, as respects thftir lodgings, 
are placed very high. So was Christian in Copenhagen. 
Six flights of steps led to a little room in the roof 
behind, — at a widow's. The s«me where Lucy and 
her mother had lodged during fheir short stay in that 
city. His view was extensive : it stretched over 

Nature is not good to the poor, ' 

She ooldlv replies to his lamentations. 

To your Honour* slie returns thanks, with interest, 
^IVhen they dishonour her. 
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chimniea and roofs to the high tower on which the 
nightly watchman takes up his post. The rich people 
who inhalitcd the five stories under him had the whole 
gay street Ukforc them ; he could see the blue vault of 
heaven in the day, and the stars on a clear night. As 
to his chamber, it was much smaller than he had 
occupied at Herr Knepus's; it was a three-cornered 
place ; for before the door it slanted on both sides at 
right angles, broken only by the window, let into the 
roof. The bed was a sort of alcove, liigbt opposite 
to it was affixed the casement, through which he could 
observe the moon. 

With a thoughtful heart he prayed to God for his 
singular good fortune. He had four lessons a week, 
and received a mark* for each. Two of his pupils* 
friends gave him a dinner four days in a week, and on 
the other three he had to live on buttcred-bread. But he 
must be always well dressed, and to that effect he 
mended his clothes himself, — stitched and brushed 
them; and, when a white streak became visible, he 
immediately blacked it with ink. He also repaired his 
shoes himself ; as to the soles he paid no attention to 
them, it was enough that the upper-leathers were good I 
He was a lietle sheepish in his gait, and was more so 
when a hole was to be concealed ; and he recollected 
that his coat did not allow any liberties to be taken 
with it for fear of conRtqaenccs ! He would rather iiave 
his awkwardness criticized than betray his poverty. 
He wished to conceal from his hostess that he went 
three times weekly without a dinner; and, therefore, 
issued out to walk at twelve o*clock, and made a little 
tour round the citadel there to eat his roll, on the shore 
* Eight-pence English. 
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of the Sound, or in the park, to feed with the nursery- 
maids and children, in sight of the incurious fountains. 
On Fridays and Saturday she dined with the^ar-Coun- 
sellor, who had sailed with Peter ^eicle to Copen- 
hagen. That was a house of distinction ; but more dis- 
tinguished still was the eldest son, the student, of whom 
his tailor had made a handsome man ; and who, though 
his allowance was small, was looked up to by many of 
his fellow collegian. He never exchanged a word 
with Christian, nor saluted him when ht entered or 
went away. The mother spoke of his morals, — the 
young stitcher blushed thereat. If friends were in- 
vited, Christian was sent away; for it could be no 
amusement to him to be in company with people whom 
he did not know ! Tim fact was, that he could not so 
brush his coat that it was fit to appear in such company I 
On Wednesdays and Thursdays he had free*-tab1e at 
the Lackey’s, the king’s lackey, an acquaintance on 
whom he much relied to bring him reputation and for- 
tune ; for this man could speak to the great on his 
behalf, and Madame had thrni constantly on her lips. 
Her husband could go in and out where councellors of 
war and very distinguished people danced attendance 
before the doors of the anticamera. She also never 
called her husband Lackey, but said he belonged to 
the circle of their high mightinesses. 

The little daii|:htcr of this vouple was one of his 
pupils. The maiden was calJeii after the whole of the 
royal family, and had received at her baptism the 
following names: Mary, Carolina, Wilhelmina, Char- 
lotte, Emily, Juliana, Frederica,*— but commonly on 
week-days styled Micky, an abbreviation of the last. 
^c found it comfortable in his little chamber, though 
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it was cold when the winter set in. He purchased 
turf and wood by skillings at a time, and large ice- 
flowers ranifleated on his window-panes. Also, it was 
not every eVieninfr that he could afford the luxury of a 
candle, but in tlie dark he could indulge in fantasias on 
his violin. 

“ There is a page for you on the window,” said the 
maiden, as she dusted his room, and pointed to the 
figure on the glass. The hostess shook her head, for 
just such a page had for seven years been standing at 
the window where her husband cobbled. “ Seest thou, 
mother 1” he would remark, ** that handsome page 
here, who beckons to me ! *’ — and two months after he 
was lying in his grave. That was the death- messenger 
who carried him off ; but here that could not be the 
case, for Christian was a young man. The thoughts of 
cold death made him shudder ; and in the midst of the 
want that pressed on him, and bared of every hope of 
a better future, the desire of life awaked in him, — he 
seized his Addle, and forgot hunger and cold in the 
beautiful melodies that he drew out of the instrument. 
Many a solitary evening its tones were his whole sup- 
per, till the cold in his Angers deprived them of further 
movement. Talent and pathos were in these fantasias^ 
but no one heard them. Fortune, — capricious fortune, 
would not mount up so many steps to seek out genius 
in the attic. ^ ' 

Mendlessohn-Bartholdy has composed some musical 
pieces that be calls, “Songs without Words,* ” but 
every one can read them in his soul. Christian’s play- 
ing on the violin spoke eloquently ; and may such words 


“ Liede olme Woite.’ 
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find an audience in the saloons of tilic great and 
mighty; — may every age save true talent from perish- 
ing of want and misery. 

The great and mighty of the earth ! Yyu under- 
stand the works of the painter and statuary? with which 
you adorn your halls and sumptuous show-rooms ; but 
what the po^t and the composer have created, is to 
you a mystery. The richest tapestry of the spirit that 
** neither moth nor rust can corrupt; ’* you appreciate 
it only when a century has taught you its divine worth. 
Do not lett (we intreat you), true talent be buried and lost 
with its possessors. Must these words, like Christian’s 
playing, sound unheard ? 

In the Lackey’s abode reigned elegance, that is in 
furniture, and a brilliant collection of books. All the 
books were bound in morocco and had gilt edges ; but 
when they were taken in hand, they were found to be 
so many ** Annuals from citizen friends.’’ * 

Madame was a great reader ; she was a subscriber 
to a book-club, from which she got two books at a 
time ; generally consisting of some terrific bandit- 
novel for the day reading, and a love-story for the eve- 
ning recreation. She acted also in a Germiin Dra- 
matic Company, for she was confirmed in a German 
church.f , • 

Besides this, she prized Christian’s talent. Every 
. artist has, like Goethe, his Bettina, only that they cannot 
<1 all write. Madams was also a gr^t admirer of Chris- 

i tian’s talent, or rather the only qpe who expressed her 

s 

I * Jahrgarge vom BUrgerfreundc. 

t In Copenhagen there are two Lutheran churchcR, where the 
[ Service is read in German and Danish, on alternate Sundays, 
; and a reformed church where German and French is preached. 
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admiration of it. If she had a party at her house, lie 
was always invited, — that is to say, to come with his 
violin ; and he then played to the company, and un- 
dertook, iite at night, the oilicc, not yet put down, of 
accompan^ng (^e ladies home, a sort of soccage duty. 

Often, when he was somewhat melancholy, she as- 
sured him that he was a fortunate man, ^pd that there 
were thousands of poor starving wretches who were 
much worse off than he. 

It is very just what has been said of a gp’eat part of 
the critics,*' that they chew through a book to discover 
if there are not some little stones that grate under 
their teeth.* Such a chawing was become an inevit- 
able necessity to the War- Counsel lor. He separated 
his books to be reviewed into two parts, — those which 
should be taken up in mild weather, and when he was 
friendly disposed, and those which were selected for 
the bad season. Injurious personalities he never ran 
up a debt with. The good War- Counsellor put himself 
and others in a passion; they forgot on both sides, 
that in the other world, where we shall all be brought 
up for judgment, all errors of the press will be recti- 
fied ; all false readings corrected ; and there we shall, 
to a certainty, go hand in hand with one another, and 
smile at oar common strife in the boy-years of our 
earthly existence. A reviewer’s opinion is but that of 
one man, who often shews us whether the dreamer 
stands above or bo^.ow those o» whom he passes 
sentence. e» 

The War-Counsellor shewed Christian much sym- 

* See Worm’s Letters to Professor Rycrup, in nineteen Voh., 
entitled, •* Ryt Tlieologist.Bibliotliek.” 
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patliy, and tbcrpfore the youth loved hint! By the in- 
fluence of this great man be hoped to obtain the so- 
called honour of letting himself be heard between the 
acts in the Dramatic Company of which lyls patron 
was one of the directors. That would be a fhightyand 
decisive step to fortune: he trusted by it to excite an 
interest in in«ny. 

“ 1 have spoken for you to my colleagues,” said the 
War-Counsellor to Christian ; — ** they are all for it, as 
well as the manager, who has as much to say on that 
subject as a director.” • 

By a dirty staircase at the back that led up to the 
fifth floor, was entered the Temple of Thalia, where the 
actors looked as if they had been paraded on a pre- 
sentation salver. Rehearsals were held, where the 
greatest difference of opinion and confusion prevailed. 
The amateur threatened immediately to go his way if 
it was not allowed him to leave out what he could not 
recollect of his part. What he put in of his own was 
as good as what was written for him, and he had as 
much right as the War- Counsel lor to make interpola- 
tions. The lady of thirty, who played the grand- 
mother, would not consent, at any rate, to make herself 
appear older than she was. She looked quite old 
enough, she said, in all consciences In sh(9rt, all was 
contention and quarrelling. 

At last came the Friday evening. Christian had 
hired a suit of blac^ for the occa^on, and the hostess 
singed his locks with the fire*tongs. His cheeks 
glowed — his heart throbbed as the curtain rose, and 
he stood before the audience, consisting altogether, for 
the most part, of the lowest class of citizens that stared 
at iiiin ! 
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He played* well, and the directors received him 
behind the scenes, pressed his hand, and paid him 
compliments. A barber, who himself fingered the 
violin, and a lottery office-keeper, who beat the kettle- 
drum, rushed upon the stage to thank him, and lifted 
him up to the third heaven tor his flageolet tones, and 
his touch. 

** My fortune is made,’* thought Christian ; ** this 
evening every one will be talking of me — every body 
thinking of nothing but me 1 ** Every player, even to 
the halberdiers, whose part consists in crying “ Back,” 
thinks the same of his acting. At half-past twelve* 
the representation was at length ended, and, as far as 
time went, it may be said of this sort of entertainment, 
that it was at least of long duration. 

Christian could not sleep ; when he got back to his 
garret, be looked out into the star-lit night, and thought 
of his fortunes, of Lucy, and Peter Weick; of warm 
summer drys, and of Naomi ! 

Every letter which he sent home breathed joy and 
youthful courage; every hope and expectation was ex- 
pressed in those letters in the liveliest terms. 

His mother indulged the sweet thought that his 
fortune would soon be made. He frequented great 
houses, and had pkiycd his fiddle at the theatre. In 
her poverty, she thought of a brilliant life. She knew 
his good heart ; and as God had taken away from her 
her little child, she 2 ?et out on the uox with the coach- 
man, and although^ somewhat sickly, travelled to 
Copenhagen, to dwell with Christian, of whose bril- 


All the public theatres were closed before tea o'clock. 
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Hunt success she has given accounts to all her neigh- 
bours and friends. 

“It would be a surprize to her dear son to see her 
arrive and that it indeed was ! * * 

There sat now mother and son in Ihe little angular 
garret. The snow beat against the window, and the 
liustess wus*discontented with the visit. 

“ Thou hast a good hearl,** said Mary. “ I thank 
my God tor having given thee to me as a blessing.” 

She slept on Cliristian's bed, and he at^the window, 
the frozen window, and prayed with a devout spirit, 

“ Thou God of mercy, take pity 9n us I ” 
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Pracl^tiger, als wir im Worden, 

Wohnt der Bettler an den Engolspfortcn, 

Denn er sicht das ewge einz ge Rom. 

Schiller. 


It is too distressing to linger in the cold narrow 
garret, where the mother slumbers and the son suffers. 
We will quit it, — fly away from the chilly blast and deep 
sighs, — fly to the great and magnificent saloons of the 
warm south, to look after Naomi, and when we have 
found her, we shall find ourselves in the city of remi<^ 
niscences, the colosseum of the world — Rome I • 

The mild breeze flutters to welcome us, — the lamp 
is burning ^before the Madonna, where beautiful chil- 
dren kneel, and sing* with the clear, full voices of the 
south, their Evening- Hymn. The tapers shine through 
the coloured glass of the churches, ^ where the mass is 
being performed, an& lovers meet. The peasant and 
the beggar wrap themselves in their cloaks, and choose 
their couches on the broad steps. The inuflled pro- 
cession, with the blazing torches, winds through the 

* O Rom ! 

Du Wcrldens Colesie. — Ni can der. 
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narrow crooked streets. On the Piazxa* Venecia flam- 
beaux are blazing that are fastened to iron forks, and 
Papal soldiers on horseback keep guard by them. 
There was a ball at the Duchess Torlonia’s/; a great 
part of the guests consisted of foreigners, from the 
other side the Alps. The colonnades were blindingly 
illuminated. oBusts and statues, by the uncertain light, 
seemed animated, the great staircase was decorated 
with exotics in full bloom, and the picture-gallery is 
opened to the assembly for a promenade. Dancing is 
going on in both the great saloons, on thiir mirror- 
shining smooth floors ; the adjoining rooms are tilled 
with card-players, and those engaged in conversation. 
Engravings, and English and French papers are found 
in the reading-room. Let us step into the great ball- 
saloon, and look at the magnificent candelabra. In the 
great niche in front stands a colossal Hercules, who, in 
his wild agony, has seized Lychas by the foot and hair 
to hurl him against the rocks, — a strange contrast to 
the soft melody of the dance, and the joyous youth that 
moved to it. 

The Count was in conversation with an Italian, of an 
agreeable expression of countenance and fine features. 
That was the Statuary Canova, the pride of Italy. He 
pointed to Naomi, who was floating along in the 
waltz, on the arm of a young French oflicer. 

** Truly a singula^ beauty!’* said Canova ; “ a thorough 
Homan look ; and yet I hear slu^s from the North ? ’* 
She is my adopted daughter v* answered the Count. 
'^The young officer, with whom she is dancing, is the 
son of the Marquis Ribard, one of the noblest families 
in Paris. He is a young man of wit and talent; I 
have known him aince he was fourteen years of age.** 
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Naomi, in all the gaiety of life and the vivacity of 
youth, looked like a younger sister of Titian’s Flora, 
or a daughter of RapliacFs Fornarina, — at least, she 
was a relation of that portrait. Her round, white arm 
rested on ttie young man’s shoulder. He was tall, and 
well-built, his look was full of life and animation, and 
he could scarcely be twenty-three years of age. A 
dissipated life had paled the roses on his cheek, but the 
youthful lire of his eye heightened their colour. Now 
he led Naomi to a rich divan, and brought her refresh- 
ments. 

In the North, where now the snow drifted, Christian 
dreamed in the garret of Naomi. She was sitting on 
his bed, threw her arm round his neck, and kissed his 
brow. In the Prater, Ladislaw dreamed in the boarded 
house, the whip hung by his bed-side, — and he too 
dreamed of Naomi, and laughed mockingly in his 
dream. She, however, in the delights of the present, 
had forgot them both. 

** One would think himself in Paris herel’’ said the 
Marquis. All reminds me of our saloons. But if in 
Rome itself one wished to see a representation of the 
bacchanalian orgies of the old Romans, between four 
walls, one must take part in the assemblies of the 
young artists. They drink, crowned with joy, and cool 
their hot brows wkh fresh roses. Of the many Srtists 
that live here, the g|[eatcr part are Germans ; and here, 
they hold their f^tes ,of this description. The French^ 
English, and Danes, add to the number; and, like ar- 
tists, they all form one nation, — that of talent. Doling 
my first stay here, or rather my flying visit to Romei I 
may say that I dwelt in their Cervarot — a sort of modem 
bacchanal in the Campagna. Most’of the membM on 
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these occasions are in masquerade disguises, and dress 
themselves in the most burlesque costumes ; and in this 
trim ride on horses and donkeys at break ofjSky, out of 
the Porta Maggiore, We saw the last time a Zoroaster 
,4irawn iy two lions, that were no other than well-fed 
asses. Doi» Quixote and Sancho Panza, were much 
distinguished in the procession. The whole formed a 
perfect carnival train ; and from it songs, in all lan- 
guages,^ filled the air. Without, in the cave where we 
halted, stood a three-headed Cerberus. On the green 
/height danced little imps around, pistols cracked, and 
^reat fires were lighted, * The asses threw many of 
their riders on the grass,:— there lay the Chinese 
Tschang, Tsching-Tschu, by the side of her majesty 
the queen of Sheba. The races must not be forgotten, 
— every second jockey mounted and floored, was a Dr. 
Syntax.*’ 

** Were ladies present at this/c/c f '* inquired Naomi. 

** Certainly, my Signorina 1 ” answered the young 
Marquis, 1 have inticed there ladies of all nations, 
native and foreign. In the Hostelry, on the contrary, 
where the artists pass every evening, no females are 
admitted : there is a tobacco-smoke, in wh^h no Pa- 
' Tisl^n fair one could breathe. Notwithstanding this, 
the few evenings that 1 have made one of the party, I 
have been amused ^gloriously. 1| I were a painter I 
would bring on my canvass thcs| grotesque groupes ; 
and if poet, would write a vaudeville on what 1 saw 
then.** 

"You excite In me a strong desire to go there,” said 
Naomi. " Is fliere no peephole from which a spectator 
could behold, unremarked, files ?y 
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you could disguise yourself as a man. I would 
venture to introduce you.** 

“ A woV^an of the North is not afraid of disguises,” 
said Naomi. 

“ One of my friends,” continued the Marquis, ” is 
to be presented to-morrow. There will tficu be a pon- 
iemollet as it is called. Formerly it was the custom 
among the artists, when a distinguished compatriot was 
made an associate, to go out to meet him. Now the 
reception takes place in Home itself, at the inn where 
the artists assemble. Every artist, whether he has a 
name or not, is a brother of the Order, as soon as h^» 
gives a pontemolle, which means that he pays for all that 
is consumed on the evening of his initiation by the 
other guests. The waiter places full flasks one after 
the other on the table. There arc performed some 
tolerably droll ceremonies, and the addition to the party 
is named a Knight of the Order of Bajocco, whose de- 
corations consist of a copper baiocco, fastened to a 
ribbon, that at every new pontemolle is hung about his 
neck. Horace Vernet, Overbeck, and Thorwuldsen, 
are all members of this Order.” 

A fresh dance was begun, the conversation was 
broken oft', and arm in arm both the interlocutors flew 
over the polished floor. 

The next day at noon, the Marquis drove up in his 
cabriolet to the hote^ of the Piazza, or Spagna, where 
the Count lodged. Naomi was invited to a drive iu 
the Villa-Pamphile gardens. 

Although placed right under the walls, they appear 
to one who enters them far removed from the city. 
There is nothing to be seen of Rome, and the wide 
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prospect opens upon the Campagna, where the six- 
niilcs-Iong aqueduct on stone arches, many fathoms in 
height, in beautiful waving lines, bounds the hoiizon. 

I’hough it was in January, the sun stresMned warmth. 
The day was like a September day in the North. The 
proud pim^ lifted their ever-green heads into the pure 
blue sky. Laurels, especially the ccr<na/s, formed 
the underwood, and gave the whole a summer aspect. 
Yellow oranges hung between the green bowers; the 
roses and aneinonies were in bloom ; and round about in 
the vistas the water from vases and fountains scattered 
its diamonds. • 

Naomi spoke again of her great desire to accompany 
the l^Iarquis tliat evening to the hotel. *‘She had a 
matrs dress, a hlousct which she had hud made fur the 
approaching carnival,'’ she said ; — and besides, she 
had, — but that she did not say, — her Viennese jockey 
attire ; which, however, she could not possibly wear, 
(or that would remind her of times which she might 
well wish to forget. 

They then sj)oke of her father, who was ft> join the 
society, and “ her going would be easily arranged,” 
suggested the Marquis. 

'I'hey had passed through tlie wholo garden, and 
stopped again at the wicket-gate, on the main road 
On a broken capitol was sitting a capuchin monk, in 
his brown cloalif; — a w'hite straw hat shadowed his 
bald pate, and sandals were oitliis bare feet. 

The Marquis grectvd liitn as an old acquaintance, 
and related to Naomi that the monk, from time to time, 
made him a visit. 

** 1 see him,” he said, “as often as he makes a col- 
lection for his convent. If he is contented with my 
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offerings, he treats me with a pinch of snuff. More- 
over, you must know, that he is a countryman of yours, 
from Denmark.'* 

** JMy coV^iitryman ! *’ said Nuomi, repeating the 
words, when she had more closely examined the man, 
who got up to throw his linen bag over his shoulder. 

Naomi spoke to him in Danish. The ni&nk liushed 
in the face. 

“ You are from Denmark ? ** she inquired. 

“Oh God I you speak Danish,'* he exclaimed, and 
his eyes sparkled. — “ It is long since 1 heard those ac- 
cents. I can, on account of my vows, have no com- 
munication with my countrymen, and therefore 1 never 
meet with them. Oh God I you are from the dear, to 
ine-so-dear Denmark!’* 

“ You were horn tliere, then ? ** inquired Nuomi. 

“ Born and bred,*’ replied the monk. — “ Many happy 
days have 1 lived there. But 1 suffered much before I 
came to Rome and put on this hood.” 

“ Visit me also, when you make a collection for your 
convent,” •said Naomi. — “1 dwell in the Piazza di 
Spagiia.” She added the name of her foster-father. 

“ You are his daughter,” said the monk. — “ Do you 
not know me? 1 dw^It in Svendborg, — had a wife 
there, and a son. Ah ! 1 have borne much ill fortune, 
and here must have died of hunger if the convent had 
not received me as a n;ondieant brotlfcr ! ” 

It was Christian’s faCier. Naomi named him. 

When the sun was setting, and the hells pealed for 
the Ave Maiia, Naomi stood ready for the excursion, 
in her becoming nmn’s attire, with moustaches on her 
curved lips. “ The carnival was come,” she said. 
It therefore then was nothimr unusual at Kome in 
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appearing in this disguise." The Count shook his 
head a little at it. But now the servant announced 
the young Marquis, and in hali‘-an-honr they were all 
three un the road to the liotcl, whcrc^'the artists 
assemble. 

Thishutd lay right under one of the small churches 
in Rome. In the day-time the light from the ante- 
room only entered by the double door ; the floor was 
flagged with the usual tiles ; the whole breath of one 
side of the apartment was occupied by^ a chimney, 
where a row of fires blazed on difl'erent viands, which a 
man, his wife, and two sons, w^re cooking, with con- 
tinued laughter and chattering. On the foiigli table 
lay, in picture5:(iuc groups, and adorned with green 
leaves, all sorts of fish and meat, to choose from. At 
the long wooden tabic satconfadhist and their wives and 
daughters, with great straw-bound flasks before them. 
A number of red glass lamps were burning about the 
rather dingy picture of the Madonna let into the wall ; 
and an ass wdth its full load, that was certainly wailing 
for his master, had n place in the room. The peasants 
improvised, and llie women sung in chorus. Near the 
chimney hearth, where the Signora of the hotel was 
standing, hung in a basket on tij 4 > wall an^infant, play- 
ing with its little arms, and looking down on the motley 
and and jovial party. 

The Count, thc*Marquis, and ^aoini, passed through 
this room, and mounted somet high stone stejis that 
led into a larger chamber, that had once been the 
refecfi:>ry of the convent, but the cloister was dis- 
nionastried, and only the church standing. Here the 
floor — a singularity in the south — was covered with 
wood. The vaulted arches were numerous, and on the 
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wall hung some withered wreaths, and in the midst, 
woven in oak leaves, an O and T. These letters were 
the initials ofthe names of Overbeck and Thorwaldsen ; 
both of wKitAn had given a pontemoHe, and in remem- 
brance of these great men, still hung there the WTcatlis 
of their names. t 

As in the first room, here also stood long tables, but 
the table cloths were a little the worse for use. Tin- 
lamps, with six burners in each, bl<*ized a short distance 
one from the other. A strong effluvia of tobacco 
clouded the ceiling. Along this table were seated, on 
wooden benches, artis'is young and old, ' most of them 
Germans, the real founders of thig KneipeAife^ All 
ivore beards or moustaches, and long hair. Some were 
in' their shirt -•sleeves, others in fdouses, and among 
'them was perceived the old renowned Reinhardt, with 
his leathern bulT-jerkin, and red woollen cap. lie had 
his dog fastened to his chair, and the animal was bark- 
ing loudly at another dog. Over beck was also one of 
the party, with his bare neck and long locks, that fell 
down on his white collars he was dressed a la /iaphael, 
— not as a costume for the occasion, but bis accustomed 
wear. In bis genius, he approached Perugino and 
Raphael. His debiltty was typitied by bis loose attire. 
The old Tirolese painter, Joseph Cocb, with a jovial 
mien, gave the Marquis his handat entering. 

They took their jiSaces at the iToard, and now the 
festively-attired oilicic^ls of the poufemolle. posted tliem- 
selves before the table, by the side ot the general, 
whose uniform was covered with crosses and stars of 
paper. On his right, the Headsman with bare arms, 
the tigcr*8-skin over his sholdcr, and the fasces and 
axe in his haud,<*to the left, the Minstrel, with a.high 
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cap and guitar. The singer struck some notes on his 
instrument) that were replied to from without, ft 
made a sort of duet. There stood an artist before the 
door who came to represent the Tiber, harmonious 
** Come in !*' was shouted, — and thereupon the traveller 
entered. |Ie wore a knapsack on his back, his face was 
painted white, his long hair and beard were of flax, 
his nails elongated by paste. He was led to the table, 
with a song suited to the occasion, — a glass of wine was 
handed to him, and he read the laws ; tise most impor- 
taut of which wetc, that the initiated must obey and 
serve his general, and him altfne ; not be greedy after 
Ills neighbour's wine, &c. Then he mounted on a 
bench, tlicn on the table; his false hair and nails were 
here cut off, and his travelling accoutrements laid aside. 
Now standing in his common dress, he dismounted ; 
and that was pontemolle. During these rites, flags, 
with flasks painted on them, eagles and emblems of 
art, were set up. One blew the trumpet, another beat 
cymbals to it, that were^ two pewter plates ; the dogs 
yelled, and the TiroleseyW^ed in concert. The orgies 
next began. Every one bound his napkin about his 
head, and a monkish procession, to a song, was made 
round the benches and the tables. Artists renowned 
and ephemeral, all joined in it ; — all sought to show 
their talents. A comic song, to characterize cooper- 
music, (hooping a cask,) th* tune being marked by 
thumping the table, was set ip. In the midst of this 
jollitication, four genifarnier, with fixed bayonets, rushed 
into the room, who seized the most distinguished df tlie 
artists by their collars to arrest them. Then arose a 
general charivari of screams and opposition, — till a 
gpidarme burst out into a loud laugh, and the whole 
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was declared to be a concerted joke of the invaders. 
That was the contribution which some strangers gave 
to the evening’s festivities. Now four steaming punch* 
bowls were iSnpught in, — that was a treat from the un- 
known artists to the company. Tlien they joined in 
the old song : Long life to the unknown gWer.”* 

A poor Italian, by chance, was passing by, and 
asked permission to show his talent, or rather to be 
heard, which was assented to nem ron. He imitated 
all animals,— »w'hich, however, the dogs took amiss, — 
as well as represented thunder and lightning with his 
eyes and mouth ; the latter accomplishment was won- 
derfully approved of. But the man had also his weak 
side, lie wished to be heard sing, — and he might per- 
haps have made a good singer if he had been taught 
in his youth, but his performance was execrable. He 
sung duets, — as well the parts of the lover as of his 
mistress, distorted his eyes in all directions, and made 
the most ludicrous gestures to correspond. But the 
public interrupted him almost immediately, and called 
for his animal accomplishments and storms, — which he 
classed lower than his singing, but which he best 
understood. There was something pitiable in the 
whole appearance of th!s poor degraded creature, and 
Naomi, as he carried round a plate, was reminded of 
Christian. Long had he been forgotten ; the beggar 
in whom she discoverechsome connecting link, called 
him back to her rememb,'ance. 

"Have we not met in Vienna? *’ inquired a young 
maiTwitli a stiff beard, as be slightly bowed to Naomi 

* A celebrated German song beginning : ** Per onbekannte 

Geber soil leben.** 
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We certainly made an excursion in Hie same vehicle 
to Ilitziiig.” 

Naomi blushed fiery red. She looked hard at the 
questioner, and recognized, by his conceited impudent 
look, the same man who had been with her in the 
omnibus, when she was in search of Ladislaw at the 
casino ; tlit man who had on that occasion said to her, 
** that iie heard from her accent, that she was no 
native, — that he had seen her in the Prater, and that 
she would find her master *at Hitzing.” All stood 
before her in its most vivid colouring. * 

*Ms the rider Ladislaw also here in Rome?" he 
inquired in a most impertinent* tone. Tly; Count was 
uneasy. 

. “What says the gentleman? ** inquired the Mar- 
quis. 

“ Such artists 'as these are not used to assemble 
here,” continued the German, as he whispered some- 
thing in his neighbour's ear. 

Naomi was seized with an oppressive agony, such 
as she had never experienced before. What if this 
man should relate aloud that she was a woman, who had 
formerly lived in the lowest way. The German drank 
toast after toast, — his cheeks glowed, and bis imperti- 
nent looks were certainly direefed at Naomi. Now a 
general song was struck up, and another march mad6 
round the table, during which the German came up to 
her, and whispered, “ You are a woman I ’ 

“ Do you mean to insult me 7 *’ asked Naomi. 

“ Take it as you please I " answered the artist, as he 
passed on. 

The Marquis heard nothing of all this ; he did not 
understand German, and was, besides, too deeply en- 
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gaged in the enjoyment of the moment. The Count 
also seemed to have forgotten what had occurred, and 
he took part in the general merriment. They again 
resumed th^ir seats, when his look fell on the artist, 
who was leaiAngover the table, with smiles of mockery, 
whispering something in her ear. She turned pale, her 
hand clutched the knife that she held, convulsively, 
and her arm was lifted. 

Then there arose a hollabalu. One of the oldest 
artists, as a buffoon, came riding into the room on a 
donkey ; and*the animal, unused to such company, and 
frightened at the noise and riot, backed against the 
table, so that glasses, flasks, and lamps, were upset by 
the shock, and thus neither the German, nor any one 
of the party, remarked the rage painted on Naomi’s 
countenance ; and who by the Count’s precaution, 
during the general and fortunate disturbance, was 
carried off. The merriment was then of so stunning a 
character, that the Marquis was not aware that his 
comrades had retired, till his coachman privately in- 
formed him of the circumstance. 

The moon outside shone bright ; the dark autumnal 
days in the North are scarcely to be compared with the 
moon-shine nights in Rome. 

** 1 was aMid that i\2 would be so ! ” was all that the 
Count said. Naomi clung fast to him, and burst into 
tears. 

^ “ Stop, stop 1 ” call^j|l out the Marquis. — ** Now the 
fun is just beginning.**'' 

“ Our young hero found it too hot there,— too op- 
pressive ; he would have soon fainted!’* replied the 
Count. 

“Oh! it is now over,*’ Naomi assured him* “But 
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1 had rather not go back. I have amusicd myself well 
this evening, and thank you for it, Marquis I It is, I 
believe/* she added in a low tone, “ the gayest eve- 
ning I have spent in Rome.’* , 

An hour after midnight the Count had ^one to rest, 
and slept soundly after the events of this day. In 
Naomi’s cluunber the night-lamp was out, — all was 
still ; but she had not yet gone to bed. Almost un- 
dressed, she had thrown round her her silken mantle, 
and opened a glass-door that led into the balcony. 
She leant her head over the balustrade, and stood there 
for some time lost in thought. The meeting with her 
foster-father in Vienna, had nof given hei^o great a 
shock as the contemptuous glances of that stranger, and 
his bantering about the time that she wished buried in 
eternal oblivion. In Vienna she had given up all pre- 
tensions to the world; but she had now stepped into 
new relations with i^ and found herself in a brilliant 
circle. * 

Who can draw a perfect picture of such a night as 
that during which Naomi was sunk in stern contem- 
plation ? — It is a light that neither resembles that of 
day nor of a northern moon-shine. If we should com- 
pare the light of day with the bright flame of a lamp, 
and a bright night of the North i^ith the glimmer of a 
light that we do not see, we should find between the 
two an expression^ for the bright nights of the South 
in the light that the a8tral-Iamp|with their feeble shine 
afford. Rut the eye alone is charmed, the soul re- 
mains cold, because we' do not inhale the air of the 
South. The loveliest summer evening of the South, 
on the shores of the sea, or on an open hill, breathes a 
mild and enlivening air ; but if thou sawest thyself set 
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down in the South, thou wouldst find a mighty diffe- 
rence; that is as great as the contrast between a 
material and purely spiritual enjoyment. The blue 
frosty heapen of the North raises itself like a high 
vaulted roofover our heads. In the South the distant 
horizon appears to be a transpicuous glass, behind 
which the expanse of heaven is enlarged. 

Naomi imbibed the pure air, and yet she breathed 
heavily and deeply. This moonlight rested on the city 
of memories, — the Rome of the Cmsar and the monk ; 
but she was*engagcd in other contemplations. Right 
under the Piazza di Spagna^ there is a fountain, — the 
great bastp is hewn out into the form of a ship, whose 
sides are half sunken ; and there where the mast should 
be, the broad stream of water rises. Even on the 
noisiest days, the splashing of the falling column is 
heard ; now in the stillness of night it was still more 
perceptible. The moon played on the fountain. Under 
the image of the Madonna, at the cdtner of the Propa- 
ganda, a whole family was asleep on the cold stones. 
Naomi opened another side-window of her chamber. 
The Spanish steps, that are of a colossal width, and 
almost as high as the hotel, lay before her ; and the eye 
perceived, here and there, sleepers on them, who were 
enveloped ih their cloaks. The thick avenue above 
the steps looked double against the clear light. The 
white walls of the convent lifted themselves ghostilly. 
5Vithout a thought ojT what she saw, Naomi looked 
out on it. Now the bells of the convent - church pealed, 
— some sisters were engaged in the tower in their 
nightly occupation, whilst others prayed at the altar. 
The sound of the hells awaked Naomi from her dreams ; 
she thought of her fellow sufferers, for suffer indeed 
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lliey must. She tliought she saw wliite garments 
through the openings of the tower, where swung the 
bells ; and she thought of the captive maidens, wlio 
only at night w'ere permitted to cast a from the 

lofty turret on the there dead-lying Rome, whose roofs 
looked like the waving sea; whilst the many cupolas 
might be inTstaken for boats sailing on it. The figure 
of the angel on the top of the tower of St. Angelo, was 
for her no consoling cherub, who beckoned to her over 
this petrified ocean. He stood there inaj^iiig signs to 
her : — “ All love is dead to you I ** “ There arc many 

who endure a harder fate than said Naomi, in a 
low voice. — “ Were I one of these 1 sliodSU feel far 
more unfortunate 1 Our contentment rests on our own 
free-will, and our views of life. I know what 1 have to 
do.” Now she tarried a moment, lost in thought, and 
looked out at the cloister and the dark avenue that ap- 
peared like the entrance to this house of death ; and 
yet by day the ever-crowded Home is a gay Boulevard I 

Right before the avenue at the landing-place of the 
stairs, stood a young man^ leaning his head on his 
hand, and gazing over the city. Was it not the artist, 
who was lost in the spectacle of the beautiful picture, 
that if it might not be represented in colours, could 
not fade away from his memory, wherever fortune might 
lea*d him ? How many are there who would have en- 
vied him that sights But no ! h,y saw nothing I The 
wine, which in full measure he h; 4 Ll drunk that evening, 
at the hotel, had changed him into a nodding imp, of 
whom many others hung, with a hundred -pound- 
weight, to his feet. 

The heaviest, however, pressed on his head, and on 
that account, he feared to topple down the steep steps ; 

K 
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yes, as he looked down on it, it came before him like 
tile Fall of Tivoli. All this, the imps of wine produce, 
lie leaned aij:ainbt the landing>place, and slept, as so 
many urtiS^s before him have done, and alter him 
will do. 

Naomi remarked him. He wore the identical cap, 
and therefoic she recognized him as the German in the 
hotel, and at the table. Only twice had site seen this 
man, — on the road to llitziiig, and here at the hotel, 
and yet sIiq hated him almost as much as she hated 
Ladisluw ! 

“If 1 had only an .arrow,*' she thought, “that would 
he a gootf weapon. The ball, by the report of tlie 
piece, tells the deed; but the dart dies swiftly through 
the air, and noiselessly transpierces the heart of a 
hated foe. No one would here perceive its dight. No 
one discover the hand that sent it. 1 devote this man 
to death, and what then would 1 wish Ladislaw ?“ 

“ Our thoughts are the blossoins, our acts, however, 
the fruit," says Bettina. We are of the same opinion ; 
but we remark that not all blossoms bear fruit, — most of 
them fall olf before their time. The rank blossoms 
that unfolded themselves this night in Naomi's soul, 
we shall leaiii to Iji^riow in their development, when 
sun's have longer shone on them, and the area caitiva, 
and the sirocco of the passions have visited her. Hut 
for that, at least, whole days, ofteu' months, and yeais, 
are required. 
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‘ Wer nlc 8ein brot mit Thranen ass, ^ 

AVer nie die kutnincrvollen Nachte 
Auf setnem Bette weinend sags, 

Der kentit each nicht ihr hliitincischen ly^^litc/* 

Gukthe. 


That evening was the first and last that Naomi as* 
sembled with the artists in the hotel. Her opinion 
of the jovialities there, was, that they presented the 
German student's life in a new form. Far more at- 
tractive she found the Rojman art in the German ver- 
sion, as she ealled the representations which were 
given in the palace of the Austrian ambassador, and at 
which she was present. These representations had an 
infiaence on her future destiny, ffnd therefore we will 
linger awhile there, and select the first of them, that 
was given during the season. She had visited all the 
celebrated pictures that are foilbd in the churches, 
concerts, and galleries. She rfmained, whole hours 
together, before Raphael’s sybils, in the church of the 
Santa Maria della pace. They seemed to her perfect 
chef -d* oeuvres t but when she saw the sybils of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistinc Chapel, she was so enchanted 
with them, that she forgot the first. 

• K 2 
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Even as a child she had taken pleasure in bcautilul 
pictures ; but the art of the statuary was a mystery to 
her, as to nft^pt Danes, for at that tiine, in our country, 
there was no opportunity to acquire a taste for sweet 
works. Wiedwelt was a John in the wilderness. 

In Vienna, Lucca, and Bologfna, Naoiin had seen 
splendid statues, but did not understand how to esti- 
mate them: she could not discover the beautiful in 
these specin^ens of art. It was first, in Florence, that 
the film was removed from her eyes, as'she stood in the 
great saloon that is filled with the Niobe groupe. In 
the midsfuf the gallery are seen Apollo and Diana, 
who shoot deadly darts. Round about, along the wails, 
are lying, and sinking in the agonies of death, the 
children of Niobe, struck by the arrows. To the right, 
in the farthest possible distance, stands the despairing 
mother, extending out her robe over the last and most 
beautiful of her daughters. We perceive by the hand 
of the child, that the dart is coming; and by the 
direction of the hand, that it roust strike her. Thus 
the [spectator makes one of the grou^, and is alike 
transformed with horror and wonder. It was this 
group that Ipnt to Naomi’s eyes their spiritual sferrq/it. 
Whole hours she had lingered there ; their marvellous 
grandeur had far more moved her than the sight of the 
Venus de Medici. And when sheulater examined the 
treasures in the Vaticin, she had risen to such a high 
degree of taste, that she prized the works of the 
statuary more than those of the painter. It was part 
of her character to prefer the Saint Jerome of Domi- 
nicliino to the Transfiguration of Ilaphnel ; and thus 
the saint of the one, produced more efiect on her than 
the lovely Pysche of the other. 
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At the Austrian Ambassador’s wasp;ot up n scries of 
tableaux parhmls^ rctninclingf us of what Fetis gave to 
the Parisians, and calJcd a concert bistorhgic. Among 
these pictures was one on a grand scaled copied from 
the gallery of the Palazzo Rosptglio* It was Doini- 
nichino’s David, who returns in triumph with the head 
of Goiiah. A page carries the bloody head, and the 
daughters of the land come forth with cymbals and 
harps. 

When the curtain was again drawn %side, Naomi 
stood alone in a white dress, holding in her hand a 
large veil, to fold it about her* and 6he\\jf»^ herself a 
second Pythia. Handel sheared how perfectly he bad 
comprehended the statuary’s mastcr^picce. What a 
high degree of personal beauty and spiril-cra/t he dis- 
played in this living image. 

She seized the tambourine, the veil floated round 
her, and every one recognized and wondered at Terp- 
sichore, as she stands in the train of the Muses at the 
Vatican. 

Now she extended wide the veil. Agony and the 
horror of death were depicted in her countenance. 
That was Niobe, — but somewhat younger than the 
artist had dared to represent heP. * 

Then she knelt, — the veil fell down over her back ; 
her feet were cohered, and her breast rested on her 
beautiful arms. Every feature Vas iixed and staring. 
It was the Egyptian sphinx, — liot as the marble gives 
it, but the living sphinx herself, — doubly horrifying by 
her stern look. 

Every new plastic-representation excited a fresh 
burst of applause, — a transport that sprung from the 
natural effort to give vent to the feelings. Even tho 
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Count himself was astonished at Naomi’s talent, which 
she had learned to develope in private. Tlie Marquis 
loved her, a^d betrayed his love. Ilis eyes litrhteiied, 
but his admiration was dumb. Now she stood up 
afrain, — ^raised her arms aloft, and leant her head dow^ii. 
That was the Cttryatide. The heavy burtlu n lay dis- 
tinctly on her beautiful shoulders. 

After this she was the Galatea, before Pygmaleons* 
kiss animated her. The transition was extraordinarily 
deceptive. The eye without seecraft had life in it. 
The first movement became visible. The smile on 
her lip was «*iichanting! 

At last the curtain fell. 

Ah ! that was an evening of delight and rapture. 
Like to the mild breathing of the South, its incense 
encircled the joyous Naomi. 

But in Denmark, meanwhile, the cold north-wind 
blew over the snow, and beat against Christian’s 
window, whilst his mother, in the little chamber, 
sickened with cares and sorrows. We all know cares 
and sorrows ! But knowest thou the affliction of 
Poverty ? Didst thou ever see the dry feverish hand 
stretched forth, that tries to hide its emptiness ? — the 
hungry lip, that smiled' because it cannot beg. 

“ 1 have good friends/* thought Christian, “ and 
friends help in need.*’ 

Aye, true 1 in the sjfring, when the earth is wet and 
damp, the brook is ri^h in water ; but in summer, 
when the ground needs moisture, then is the brook 
dried up, and thou findest therein but hard burning 
stones. 

‘ In the house of the Lackey sat on the steps a poor 
youths on whose countenance, as wall as his attire^ the 
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bitterest penury was depicted. Near him stood a 
pl'ittcr with broken victuals ; be arrang^ed the mess in 
the plate, in order to be able to curry jf more con- 
veniently. A sleek lap-dofr, with a pointed collar, 
washed and combed, hopped up the steps, stood still, 
and sccntaii at the platter. The young; man turned 
round, and said, in the bitterest mood : T/mt is no 
repast for thee, thou pampered dog I Thou art used to 
bettor food: — this is a beggar’s mess.” And he took 
the plate, concealed it as well as he coifld under his 
coat, that he had pulled oil’, and bore it to the garret to 
bis sick mother. • ^ 

“My son! I shall die,” said the motffer; “but 
death is capricious ; he comes the least to tliose who 
invoke him. And yet is not the world so beautiful t 
Yes, life is a glorious gift of God, and only those can 
treat it as a source of all sorrow and every misery, who 
contemplate it in their gloomy moments, at the sight of 
the trodden worm, and the nipped flower. How little 
minded is such a yiev^ot things. A worm is crushed 
— a flower plucked olT its stalk — and in all nature the 
sun shines on millions of the happy; the bird thrills 
its song, — the blossoms shed their perfumes.” 

We will not dwell longer on riiis pictufe of wretch- 
edness, we will hasten away far into time. We will 
make a bold stride in Christian’s and Naomi's lives ; 
not in order to leap over some^oirits in them, but to 
make the story more completef and to observe it from 
a better and more commanding spot. 

Nearest thou, gentle reader, the rattling of the 
whirling wheels, that bring round the circling year ? 

Twelve long years had slipped away since Christian 
sat his garret beside his dying mother ;^twelve 
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years Have flown on wings of joy, since Naomi ap- 
peared as Terpsichore, Niohe, Sphinx, a Cariatide, ami 
Galatea. We find ourselves in Paris. J'hc tri-coloured 
flag waves on*the cohiran in the Place Vendoine; from 
the shops hang already caricatures of the citizen- 
king, the wise world- experienced Loais-Pliiiippe. 

We liave reached 1833. 



CHAPTER IX. 


PnrismU scincn Pari««*ru ist ilf'r Schonste Aufenffialt liierjicrter. 
Paris iat dcr Ort in der Welt, wo C8 erlauht iat, nacb 

soMier Neigun^j zu Ifl/cn. — C avalibr VanspBcri 

AlJe fare vild, og Alle clruknc 
1 liidcuhkaltes llav, og alle sees 
Af cndelig Forblindelse bestukne, 

Sriart af ot daarlight Uaab, snartaf cn faliilc Tdeca.* 

H. llRitTr. 

£ltc mlgna tout ce sang dii ccBur qu*on appeTle des larmcs. 

ALKXANbitK Dumas. 


We are in Paris ! Come, knowest thou the beautiful 
Tivoli ? not the picturesque Tivoli of tho Cainpagna, 
— no ! the garden of the Paris suburb, to which the 
placards, those dumb syrens, invite thee. 

Musard's orchestra is playing^allopades from Gus^ 
tave, and La Tentation, waltafts from Strauss, and 
quadrilles from Le PidUre^ Robert^ and Prd aux Clercs, 

* All decei\o them selves! Soon is shattered the boat by the 
wild waves. All here are struclc with the prevailing blindness 
t»f tlie times. Now Min’d with %'ain hopes, — now with imaginary 

JlOtiOQS ' 
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We have two theatres here for our money. In the one, 
are shown, on a small scale, physical experiments ; in 
the greater theatre is acted an entire vaudeville, Sledges 
fly down the Russe , — many thousand lamps are 

burning between the green leaves, and at the cry 
“ Feu d* artifice thou followest the stream ito the dark 
avenue, where tri-coloured rockets soon change night 
into day. 

Thither, in the noisy whirlpool wc will mix. 

The variegated lamps threw the false splendour of 
their rainbow-hues through the green boughs ; the band 
was playing in the distance the song of the daemons, 
ill La Teniation,** and the Daughters of Dust whirled 
in the giddy dance with the Sons of Blood. 

The spectacle, when one steps into the thicket, and 
frein thence beholds the illumination, the whirling 
figures, and the sledges that roll from the tops of the 
trees down to the slippery paths, is indeed unique of 
its kind, a nocturnal sabbath on the Brocken. 

Might the man near the dark spot where the fire- 
works were let off be indulging in such thoughts ? He 
has even now hound the lust rocket to the stick. He 
sits on the grass, and his bony, dry hands tremble ; his 
countenance is hollow, the blue rings under his coal- 
black eyes, his wrinkled features, clearly betray that 
the soul here haunts, like a bat, the^ruins of his body. 
He, from whom ourMook would now willingly turn 
away, had once brou^nt to shame the daughter of 
beauty, — those emaciate limbs were once the model of 
a hero, — this malicious expression in his eye flashed 
once with pride. He who had once drawn down 
applause and rapture from an assembled crowd, 
lay now sick— despised — forgotten ! The Axing of the 
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rockets to the whirling wheel was his important office, 
— his, the Paria's son, l^adislaw ! If the fruition of 
life to excess has overstrained thy nerves, their clang 
is a loud and dissonant music; it was it%^ones that 
sung him a song, that must run through a coming 
generation. ^ 

“ My thoughts fly not wide into the world, — they turn 
back to the worn out and agonized body, which feels 
that the damp cloud hangs on its wings and has bound 
its owner fast in a heavy drunken slumber. He feels 
that the refreshing breeze is to him an icc-cold wind ; 
his shattered nerves shake, his bones clatter, his bead 
is in a vertigo, and it seems to him tha^ Hiis wind 
whistles in his brain as in an empty snail-shell. He 
feels a desire to sleep, and sleep trifles with bis torpid 
body : the enlivening rays of the sun dry him up. If 
a thought once happens to wander forth, it is like a 
sick man hobbling along. The meadows may smile 
the sun warm , — he hangs still upon his crutches ! " 

How splendid was that joyous evening in Tivoli I 
The rich gave their lams iTor, the poor their sms, the 
young a rose-leaf from their bloom, making the black 
raven croak among the solitary buslies. 

Thou ! that bast visited all thettcai^italsvof Europe, 
and sought in Paris the centre of every enjoyment, 
must often have hit upon Naomi. In the public arenas, 
that were the types^of the Spanlbh bull-flghts, where 
the crowd is as great, and tli^ assemblage of well* 
dressed women not less numerous, thou, must often 
have remarked her as one of the most animated of the 
spectators. At Bicetre thou hast surely, when the 
criminals, chained together, were transported to tho 
gallic^t among the splendid equipages lining the way. 
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that the upper classes may enjoy the shocking spec- 
tacle, may have recognized the carriage of the Marquis. 
And in the solitary night, when only the red lanthorns 
with the ibicription, ** Id on logo a la nuit,** and the 
day-shunning chiffonier bunts for rags under the sweep- 
ings of the streets, — ^mayst have seen Naqpii take her 
place at the green table, where the dice rattle and the 
gold clink, and passions breathe through the looks I 

On the outside of Paris, Louis Philippe had built 
forts for the defence of the cityt but the Parisians 
thought that these fortifications were intended to pro- 
tect himself. The opposite party of the citiaen-king 
began to fift their voices. The July-days approached, 
—the most insolent caricatures and lampoons of all 
sorts were hung up Jn the shops, in contempt of the 
festival, but the prudent Ruler remained quiet, and 
allowed the fiery spirits vent. 

It was expected that the £gyptian*obe]isk would bo 
set up in the Place de la Concorde^ but it had not yet 
an-ived, and a wooden model was erected in its stead. 
All preparations were completing in order to render 
the three days as magnificent as possible. The acme, 
however, of the solemnity, was to be the unvmling of 
the statue 6f Napoleon, in the Pises Vendcme* The 
scaffolding was up, and the artificers in ftill activity. 
In the night the statue was uncoyqyed, all save a blue 
veil studded with sillier bees, to be removed at the 
moment of the inaugulhition. 

Naomi made one of the crowd who anffdpated diet 
on the approaching three days a political storm would 
burst forth, and she longed for it. During the Revo- 
lution, — when, not the phantom of liberty, but the 
goddess herself led the French people,— sihe had ftit 
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unmoved, and had fired from her window her pistol on 
the royal guards. Her soul required Excitement from 
without to calm its internal agitation. 

The three days approached. 

' At sun-rise the cannon, as an overture to the /E/ea, 
thundered ^th from the HStel de Fille and that of the 
InvaUdes, The tri-coloured fiags wayed from the Pont 
Aetf/* and all the church towers and spires. The H6tel 
de Ville, and the Pont d^Arcnle, were adorned with tro- 
phies of garlands. ^ 

Naomi listened to the report of the artillery, suffer- 
ing as she had done that night in the Prater, — that 
night in Home, — ^and alas 1 as she had sufihred so many 
nights in the noisily gay Paris. Great sums raised on 
her pin-money had been spent. 

Ladislaw was here 1 

On the place where oncemtood the Bastile, at the 
Fontaine dee buuHsene, and befmre the Louvre, a catafalque 
was raised, hung with silk and fiags, on which were 
worked amaranth fiowers and celebrated names. A 
dead march was played, and^t the stroke of the quarter 
a dischiige of cannon was fired. An unwonted still- 
ness reigned in the late so boisterous multitude. The 
carriages drove on at a foot-pacq, as to a,funeral pro- 
cession, and nosegays were thrown on the graves. 

Naomi was in an open caliche i the passengers pressed 
about- the wheels’^ meanwhile one held fast to the 
carriage. She felt that somebody touched her hand,— 
A note was thrust into it. She saw no face famiiiar to 
her in the crowd. 

In the evening, when the long black handkereliiefr 
floated over the housesr where the relatives and friends 
of the iaUen heroes of freedom dwelt> and blue flames 
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burnt over their graves, Naomi read the letter. It 
was from Ladislaw ! He had presented himself at her 
hotel, but had been refused admittance. He demanded 
instantly audience, and reminded her maliciously 
of happily past hours. 

How many are there who could this If^t year have 
been murdered?" inquired Naomi of her fmme de 
ehambre. 

" Three and twenty were, 1 think, assassinated and 
thrown into^the Seine. That is horrible 1 answered 
the girl. 

** The Parisians have southern blood ! " observed 
Naomi. ‘*b all quiet ? '* 

" All," said the woman $ " but I am afraid of the 

"And I too," answered Naomi, thoughtfully, and 
her contemplations were wf Ladislaw. 

In " the thousand and one Dighrs,^’ a palm tree is 
described, in whose top a rich treasure is bidden, that 
is to be sought lor. Any one can mount the summit, it 
is said, in the tale ; the broad leaves bend themselves 
courteously on the top, but if thou loohgst back, 
and art inclined to descend, then every leaf changes 
itself into .a sharp, . strong knife, that transpierces 
your limbs, if thou art not pure and innocent I This 
picture flitted before Naomi's eyes. 

L " Every the least an was to me green, sweet lea( 
.. that flutteringly invited my touch," she sighed. " Now 
that 1 look back, diey are so many eateeutioner’s swords I 
Oh, 1 am as sick as the old Countess, in Denmarkr^ 
nudade j|Megijiaire,-*-the worst of all malatUgs/ The 
second day of the /die was come. The two-niile-and- 
a^half Houle vord was the parade of the National Guard. 
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Along the green avenues stood rows*of well-dressed 
persons, and all the balconies and windows of the 
houses on both sides, like the Boulevards themselves, 
were filled with people. Fool-hardy boys» hung upon 
the boughs of the trees, whilst others balanced them- 
selves on the stone cornices of the fountains. Every 
where the Rirong was as great as in the most fashion- 
able passages, Louis Phillipe, encircled by his sons 
and generals, shewed himself, stretched out his hand, 
and courteously saluted his citizens. A 'SQ,ve le lioi was 
shouted, and, between while, d has Us forts. The blue 
veil with the silver bees yet lay over the statue of 
Napoleon, in the Place Vendome, Windows and roofs 
were thronged. The King, bis srafT, and bis ministers, 
stood with bare heads before the column ; the signal 
was given, and the . veil fell. “ Vive la mdinoire de^ 
Napoleon,** was the general shout of wonder* 

Ou rouient let canons, on Iss legions passent, 

Le people esi was mor aussi.* 

NaomFs eyes were tunned down on the billowy 
sea of Jieads, and under her window, between the 
barrels, which the proprietors let as first-rate places, 
stood the emaciate sick Ladislaw! He^ lifted a look 
upon her, and smiled devilishly* like the fiend of the 
ballet; be stretched out his left band, and made an at- 
titude of writingewith the forg-finger of his right 
Naomi stepped back, ** The rgview will take up some 
hours, and the best part of the /Sic is over,’* s^d she, 
as she took tlie arm of her husband. They left the 
house, but they could only get out at the back door, and 
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therefore chose'" this way of exit. At the threshold, 
an old woman was posted : she reached the Marquis a 
note, and he hid it. Naomi remarked all that passed. 

In the e^ning of that day there was a concert given 
in the garden of the Tuilleries, consisting of five- 
hundred hautbois and three-hundred drums. On the 
Seine was represented a sea-fight, with illuminated 
ships. The domes and towers were brilliant with 
fiaming coniowt, and infinitely splendid fireworks were 
displayed. 

** Crashing as are these tones, flickering like these 
flames, is buman-lifq^** thought Naomi to herself. 
** Why should 1 torment myself? My husband is a 
greater sinner than I. He shall render me an account 
of this note : he idiall at least for a moment have a 
t part in my torments 1'* 

Without, all was loud acclamation of delight, and 
blinding brilliance. Naomi stood in her chamber, and 
looked, over the Seine, at the dome of the JnvaUdet, 
that shone like St. Peter’s, at Rome, on Raster eve. 
She sighed deeply.' 

1 will not shew*you the note : it might disturb your 
repose !” he had said, when she questioned him on its 
contents. , ^ . 

He was confused V* she said .aloud to herself. 
** The Marquis dared not read to me the beautiful hand- 
writing of the idoHde^ All men ate like him: I will 
therefore act once for qll like other women.** 

The fimmt de dtamin brouglit her fashionable ball- 
dress ; on' the following evening there was to be a 
great banquet and ball, in the Hdlel de FiUe, in which 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, from the 
fisherman, to Che queen of the land, were received. 
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**T will look handsome to-morrow 1" said Naomi. 

** Employ all your art, and bring me all my diamonds 
and pearls 1*' — The blonde will be present at this 
she thought, retiring, love-wortl^ and inno- 
cent as a heroine of romance 1 

ft was the third and last day of the /^ies. Naomi 
and the Bfarquis drove to the Champt Elys^es, that in 
their full extent up to the Are de TMomphe de L'Etoile 
were filled with crowds. 

Free entrance was given on these thr^e days at all 
the theatres in Paris, and in the Elysian Fields there 
were music, games, and conjuring of all sorts, gratis 
In the open air two troops of equestrian^ fave repre* 
sentations by turns in their circuses. It was many 
years since Naomi had attended one of these scenes, 
she was not desirous of seeing one, but the Marquis 
wished It, and spoke so highly of a young sixteen-year 
old lady rider, that at last she consented to accompany 
him. She felt oppressed. She smiled, and made sig- 
nificant allusions to the confidential note of the day 
before. ** Married people should have no secrets with 
one another,” Ae said, ” not even when the smallest 
piecadillos are concerned ! ” 

The Marquis stared at her. Shy smiled, And thought 
she remarked in him embarassment, and that her elo- 
quence had hit upon the desired theme. In all direc- 
tions reigned boistiffous meirim^t In vain did the 
poor wights climb up the smoodi and oily pole, the 
nUU de eocaigne, to reach the enticing prize. 

A tournament given on the Seine next attracted the 
crowd. Here boats manoeuvred one against the other, 
on whose decks seamen in blue and red, with long 
lances, stood in order to drive their opponenu over 
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board. He who fell into the water was exposed to 
triamphaht laughter, amid shouts for the victor, who 
obliged him to swim on shore. 

Naomi* s l^ks were directed anxiously among the 
multitude : she took no pleasure in these games. The 
'Marquis, on the contrary, seemed much interested in 
them i his eyes followed every turn tliat the feats took. 

** So unconcerned is a heart full of sin I ** thought 
Naomi, as she gazed on all sides; but her eye could 
no where discover the fair or black locks which she 
sought. 

At dinner Naomi, smiling, drank to the health of all 
blondes. And now she began her toilette. Bitd-of« 
paradise-plumea waved in heir splendid turban, — dia- 
monds glittered on her beautiful bosom she looked 
at herself in the Psyche mirror with satisfactiou. 

Some one knocked. The/rimns de chombre received 
a note for her honour,— 'it was from the Marquis. The 
note contained only two lines, Naomi's own words,'*'- 
** Married people should have no secrets with one 
another, even where the smallest piccadillos are con- 
cerned ! " In the envelope lay a note, the same that the 
l^arquis had hidden ; it was from Ladislaw. All was 
Ret down in Vhis epistle, from the first kiss to the stroke 
of the whip. He maliciously closed the communica- 
tion with, — I have done all this from revenge. She 
turned me away whefi I begged either door she is 
happy, — I am in roiai^. I swear by the holy sacra- 
ment every word 1 have uttered Is the truth 1 ” 

Naomi turned pale. Now tlie breach is made," 
she thought. 

** The carriage is ready,— the Marquis watts !" was 
announced. She was ready to sink into the earth. 
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Her satin rustled ; her diamonds sparkled; the Mar« 
quis handed her in. Two gentlemen, friends of the* 
house, formed the party. The conversation turned on 
common subjects, and the Marquis was much at his 
ease. 

The s^teets echoed with the shouts of joy. All the 
towers and cupolas were illuminated. The carriage 
drew up before the HAtel de Ville, and they got out. 
The staircase was covered with carpets, and lined with 
exotics; and the two ball-rooms on thetirst story were 
connected together by means of a hanging-garden that 
extended over the court Variegate^ lamps hung 
among the orange trees, and encircled a fountain of 
eau de Cologne, In the great saloon where the royal 
throne was raised, amphitheatrical terrasses rose, pro« 
vided with divans. Here sat magnificently dressed 
ladies, the wives of citixens, and the peers of France. 
The mtwio from the orchestra struck up. The floor 
itself was crowded to suffocation. Naomi could scarcely 
he classed among the yoimig ladies ; but she possessed 
a maturity of beauty that, heightened by her tasteful 
dress, made her the wonder and adoration of young and 
old ; and she smiled in her blending charms like a flut- 
tering butterfly^ transfixed hy a lieedle. 

The wide double doors were thrown open, and the 
King, the Queen, their children, entered. In the 
thick crowd it was scarcely pos^le to reach the throne. 
The orchestra played a gallo^e from the Opera of 
Gustavus, the very same to which the Swedish King 
was shot. The choosing of this tune was certainly ac- 
cidental; but the impression that it made might be 
remarked on the countenance of the Queen from her 
looks. Her convulsed features gave utterance to the 
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^ intense anxiety which she felt for the lives of her hus- 
band and their children. Many of the guests who stood 
near her, cleasly perceived also what she, with her suite 
of diamonds and waving bird-of-paradise plumes, 
suffered. 

At two in the morning, the snpper was announced. 
The Marquis and Naomi drove home. The tumult 
still lasted in the streets, and the illumination was not 
yet over. 

** Thou hast sent me a letter,** said Naomi. Every 
word in it is true ! What wilt thou do t ’* 

** Thou skal% as often as thou art inclined to disturb 
me in my pleasures, which every married man in Paris 
enjoys, read over the letter. When I am kissing the 
fair locks of my blonde, — then think of thy letter I As 
to the rest, 1 will take care that no scandal comes of it* 
Next summer we visit the north. 1 will see the green 
beech-woods, which thou and thy compatriots have so 
often vaunted to me. That will prove a very inte* 
resting journey for us both, 1 think. But lake Ae let- 
ter, — aye, take it with thee I It may be necessary 
that thou hast it by thee." 
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O, dies Lebe tst elne ewffe Eiitn£liii|r f t^ndwoftirf NIcht 
Jielleicht Air efne Teurliebunc t Bine Dorennknme Air eteea 
OlAuben, der vieUloht Adsch bereAinet ist / ^W|Bit mm allss^ 
wu Ihr dMhtet. Ihr blossen nuuiner, die frsuMlme Launo 
elnei Tfnuuieii ware. O vergebt mtr dIeMn gfauaamen 
Zweifell 

Gvincow OFnMTLICBB CSAEAETSma 

SlorlEeii sidder paa Bonden's Tag ; 

Han eeer orer Mark og Enge. 

Det blivet taa deiglen Fonamdag ; 

Nu kmniiier'den Ibvre IFid, Jeg vented’ aaa lange * 

iMonMAirir. 


I N Denmark, the old Countess was still in her antique 
boudoir encircle^ by phials, a^d was as near dying as 
she had been twelve years before. 

** She is tough I " said her people : " she can digest 
the apothecary’s shop 1 ” 

• Tbe stork sits upon the peasant’s honse-top. 

And looks down thence over field and mead. 

It will be a light glorious spring-day; 

The bsaatUkil seasoD^t comss that I so dearly prise 
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The village-church had got a new tower, and the 
*lE(chool-hou8e had been built-up anew; the white cur- 
tains, behind ^he windows, gave it a look of neatness. 
Two little boys Vrere playing before the door ; the green 
bough, which they had stuck up in the ground, was to 
them a blooming garden. Before the door sat <lwoman, 
that might be something more than thirty i her knit- 
ting-thread lay in her lap. She smiled kindly at the 
boys, as often as they put a question to her, and often 
raised her hanH to make them silent, as their father 
read aloud some paragraph out of a newspaper. That 
was Lucy, aadeher husband. 

Is not to-morrow Sunday again t ** inquired the 
youngest boy, who by bis lively brown eyes) and his 
lovely countenance, made. more apparent the want of 
beauty in the elder-brother* 

** To-morrow it Sunday/’ he replied : ’’then comes 
the fiddler, with cakes and pictures. Last Sunday he 
was not here.’* 

** Yes, my son ! ” said the lather, as he laid down the 
paper, ** to-morrow Christian will be here. He would 
do well to come every Sunday, to bear the preaching, 
and had better not go to the meeting-house. Mr. 
Pastor Patermann spoke to me lately about him. The 
magistrates forbid such eongregations assembling. 
They hold their convepticle at Peter Hansen’a, and 
^Christian reads to them a chapter in Bible. That 
*i8 a very improper thing to do. They say that they 
bring there a puppy in a basket, und kiaa it, in Order 
to shew their humility I” 

** Those are evil reports,” said Lucy* '‘Where 
Christian is, no such ridiculous things can take place, 
^at'bi eeitahi. 1 have spoken with him, nad he has 
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confessed to me distinctly, that he has found his best 
instruction in the Bible, and in the company of devout* 
persons. I wish we were all as good christians as he. 
Among the twelve there was a Judas:^ut how easily, 
in a small circle, is found one or the ocher, wlio gives 
ocoasionato baokbitHig. It is better to believe too 
much than too little* He whom the world is against, 
is in no want of people to trip up his heels. It is well 
with those who only err In the Ilible, and In the word 
^.f God.” • 

''What strange adventures has Christian gone 
through 1 ” answered the hustfand. ” ^e^was a poor 
boy, whom thy motlier'a brother placed out in life. 
That he was oomgwhat closely pinched in Copenhagen, 
is a destiny many ahare with him; and that he 
took his niodier to live wkh him, was foolish in both of 
them. Thy mother's brother related to me how he 
met with them in want and fsiaeiy. But that is now 
over. He brought them back again here, and Christian 
now plays at all the Chd^, .One who has learnt any- 
thing well, cannot go wrong fin the world. He leads 
tile band in all the mansion-houses. His fiddle is put 
in request at every marriage. He has indeed a very 
good income now 1 ” * * 

'' But he does not so weH in the world as we I** said 
Lucy. " He sought his fortut^e in it, in orden to ob- 
tain a name, but he met with no one who would 
him. To he a fiddler in the Sountry wasnot tlie olQ^ 
of his ambitiom I believe, liewever, that peace has 
found the way to his heart. When earthly hope failed 
him, be put bis trust in Heaven.” 

” Yes, verily 1 ” replied the man, " but with over^^ 
eapectatioi^ Ueahould marry s that would be good for 
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him. An old bachelor ia, and remains ever, a melan* 
* choly sight ! A good wife like thee, Lucy, would make 
quite a different being of him, for right happy he does 
not feel^himself ; at least, now and then he is in a dis- 
position of mind, that nothing the world can give cheers 
him. Formerly 1 did not like him, because thought 
he loved thee. Peter Weick had been well pleased to 
have seen you a married couple I 

Christian’s thoughts were in that point very far 
removed from ^ne,** answered Lucy. ** As a boy, he 
had loved the little Naomi ; and when she was grown 
up, his whqle Jiieart was^devoted to her. But they in 
no way suited one another. 1 related to him what the 
report was, and which is pretty certajp, that she elc^ed 
out of the land with one of the riders. This news 
made such a wonderful impression on him, that I have 
never named her since before him; and he, from that 
time to this, has never spoken to me about her. But 
now people say, that she is a very fashionable lady in 
France* I myself beard it at the Hall. 1 heard, 
moreover, that she is coming next summer here on a 
visit ; so that old report must have been a false one, or 
the rider might, possibly, have belonged to one of the 
old families thkt emigrdted during the revolution, and 
may have again risen to fame and fortune. That may 
be very possible, and tl|fo makes sente and connection 
put of both reports.** 

On the next Sunday %anie Chrisrian, the Fiddler, 
as he was commonly called, and be kissed and fondled 
the children, — especially the youngest, that was the 
handsomest, with the brown eyes. The exterior has 
great effect That he was very sensible of. ** If 1 had 
been handsome,*’ thought be^ ** matters would have 
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Stood much better with me. Even the noble-minded, 
and the beat, are taken with beauty. Ohl what a 
god-like gift 1-— what a source of fortune and satisfaction 
lies in beauty I To it the world is an E^en of love» 
with a sweet smile on their lips; all receive its 
possessors#— all love their approach. The countenance 
attracts. ** That must be an excellent man : the face 
cannot lie I *’ we hear constantly said. " Here is talent { 
a heart throbs in this breast ! *’ Beauty is a better gift 
on earth than genius 1*'— and he kissed the loveliest of 
Lucy's children, gave him the finest picture, and the 
lai^estcake. * ^ 

** pid thy stork not ask thee to greet us? ” said the 
youngest boy. 

**Yes, many greetings has he entrusted to me,'' 
answered Christian. ''Now, he is well and strong, 
and can certainly fiy for a wager with bis comrades 9 
and yet I am afraid that he will go away with the rest, 
when they make their journey. Storks and swallows 
are good creatures ; they, on that account, are allowed 
to go into warm lands, when crows and sparrows 
freeze. They bring luck and blessing with them, and 
therefore they live in peace, and every one treata it as 
a sin to do them injury.*’ As hb thus eiftertained the 
boys, his thoughts lingered on the stork ; the mystical 
bird, that waa interwoven wit^ his recollections of 
childhood. The stork on the Jew's house-top; the 
stork on the meadow, that eSticed him out in the 
wcnrld ; and now the stoik in his own houfte,— the only 
living being that he had with him in his solitude* 
When, in the last autumn, the storks were assembling 
for their departure, he heard one evening a rustling in 
his idiimney, and fbundi as he looked to the cause, e 
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Stork that had been forced down, and a leg^ had been 
broken in the fall. He bound up the poor creature, 
and tended^ it aa well as be could ; and during the 
winter it waa so tame, that it remained behind with 
him when the other storks flew away, and took up its 
night’s lodging in the out-house, Luc^da children 
hung about Christian, and gamboled round him on the 
meadow, where he made for them caps of reeds. We 
must also make the mother one,^* said he to the joyous 
children, and he rolled a cap up into a point, and filled 
it with beautiful wild-flowers. That was a pretty cor- 
nucopia ;^thpn he earned it to Lucy, and hung it over 
the glass. Now, they sat down to dinner« The table- 
cloth was snow-white, and that day something ee/rA 
would appear, said the children. Every second Sunday, 
when the Fiddler came, the mother had always a dish 
more reehereh^. ** He might, and ought to come every 
Sunday,** they said, for he bad only two> miles to 
walk.** 

Christian was a child with the children, and listened 
with patience to the banterings of the schoolmaster, in 
which there was often somewhat of truth. 

**Thou wilt be a rich man ! ’* said he. ** Thou must 
necessarily be heSplflg up money* It is not good for 
a man to be alone ; therefore take to diyseU n wife. 
Whom hast thou thfught of leaning the treasure to» 
which thou hast amassed in thy chest t-HsoV I hope, to 
the Catholics, who wilh to bring ha^ Fcf^ery into the 
land.*’ And now the man was in his dement, and 
showed his zeal against hia Holiness imd the Romish 
tdergy.” 

** CathoUcUra^ has done much good,** answered 
Christian* “The seed has produced its harvest^ 
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brouglit Bouriflhment and strength. In the dark ages 
of barbarism, it was Catholicism alone that watched 
over the arts and sciences. It displayed gre|t thoughts, 
and disseminated them to the whole human race.’* HO 
dilated on the rough pow^ of the monks. 

** But no# they are degenerated,'* replied the school- 
master. The priest is become the enslaver of the 
spirit, and the enemy to freedom.” 

”I believe,” said Christian, **we must set down 
Catholicism as a hothouse, that in the venter of the 
middle ages, hrou^t a rich cr^ to the garner. In 
the monasteries, the tender plants of love^pgned joy* 
Mly their leaves to the prisoners t they were there 
sheltered from the inclement power that raged firom 
without, and dieveloped themselves in safety for the 
coming summer rime. This is now arrived,— *t8lent 
and fteedom bask in the warm sunshine I Every riling 
grows green and blossoms better than in the Catholte 
conservatory, where the htMjft is artificial, and th# 
verdure has a sickly hue. The open air is hMt There 
all springs up healthily, whilstrin the hothouse every 
thing remains in the state it was i few noble h^es are 
tube found, whilst many now grow luxuriantly in the 
sun.” . • , • 

** Are you again disputing?” said Lucy, playfully. 

” He sticks to theCatbolics,” lyswered l(h» husband { 
” there is no arguing with him.” 

” I wish that all religious sAts were eovered wirii 
the mantle of love,” said Chrisrian. ** 1 will, some 
time or other, bring with me Aoatholiohymn, that I 
had from an Italian, who related to me that it was 
sung at Easter by rite peasants of the Appenninet^ 
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2%er0 ii to be found as true Christianity as in our 
churoh psalm-books 1 ** 

The sun was already set, and the children slept, as 
Christian 4^nded his way back to his two-niile-distant 
solitary home. It was such a beautifid moonshiny 
night as the painter chooses for his canm, the poet 
for his most inspired songw The lovely splendour of 
the scene made also a vivid impression on Christian. 
But he had not yet trod back half his road, before he 
ceased to be^ as ^m and cheerfiil as the lovely nature 
around him. And should he not he happy ? No heart 
had, with n^utual lovh, hung upon his, and then faith- 
1cm left him. He was lov^ wherever he went, and he 
could look forward to the coming day without care as 
to his daily bread. He was as little under the influence 
of some great man,— no dependent creature who, 
from gratitude, had to put up with the pride and 
haughtiness of a patron,— so poor, that he had to 
thank one for being what he was. Nor had he to 
endure seeing the object of his love daily court the 
homage of others I— so perceive how constantly she 
dreamed of others, whilst she treated him with gentle- 
ness, and received his caresses with seeming aSectioii 1 
He had notf to mdle dt the consciousness of this, so as 
not to betray his sorrow. His life had been attended 
with no convulsion^ of fortune. « On his grave the 
preacher might say: **HiB days passed in unvaried 
contentment f no tensest burst threateningly over his 
head. No!— it^hung a fixed, invariable dark cloud 
before hia eyes. One might long stare at him, and at 
last figure to one’s sd^ that he was gazing on ^e clear 
blue heaven. 
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In his home was no one to welcome* him. Here he 
dwelt alone and forsaken, as, one day, all of us will be 
lone and forsaken in the grave I He struck a light, 
laid down his hat and stick, went into the outhouse to 
look after the stork, that he found asleep. Then he 
returned to bis room, and opened the blue chest. In 
the drawer^there lay two heavy bagsi he leisurely 
emptied their contents on the table, counted the shin- 
ing dollars, folded them in paper, and smiled, as Lucy*8 
children bad smiled. * 

much have 1 already amassed,** saiS he to him- 
aelfi ** This store is for her. She will one day return 
in her great need. Her own people wilUnot receive . 
her; but I will be then a brother to her; she shall not 
suffer want.’* And he smiled agdin, and thought of 
the lost Naomi I 

** Youthful levity had drawn her out into the world, 
-^tliat could never end well. One time or other, she 
would return with a strolling troop — ^poor and sick 1*’ 
that he had often dreamed^ and he held fast to hia 
dream. How often, had he 'not gone to the inn, or to 
the next village, when he heafd that jugglers were 
i^ved there, and sought Naomi. For her he had 
g|ored up by parsimony the shin^g dollar|t 
The Bible, the fiddle, and the stork, were his three 
friends. The bird hopped from out of the garden 
into the room, flew^ the shrubbery on the other side 
the meadow, and returned agaig to his perch^ 

** Wilt thou winter again with me f *’ said he to the 
dumb creature ; ** or wilt thou fly with thy fellows to 
the warm land! Ah ! let bim fly, who can 1 I hoped 
also to go wide away, hut I must remain here, and 
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bIMI liev^r quit this plac^^'liou wilt perhaps see ner / 
Hapiy tbou 6yest overilie gra^e of my father.” And 
he tooic a red ribband, and wrote upon it the words, 
** Greeting/rom Denmark,” bound it round the stork's 
leg, and said, ** Fly away now with the others, and 
come hack again in the spring.—- It is now thirteen 
years since I saw her last. She may*have been 
sore changed in that time ; but in my mind she appears 
ever young and fair, wi^ the same proud look as 
when shfa quitted me at the inn. Oh I that 1 had been 
as handsome as the rider 1”* His thoughts Sew wMe 
away into the world, ^ 

, How often are cbUdren, not only boys, but girls, 
more than plain in their yputh, and after some years, 
(Then their features and forms .are developed, we find 
iheir ugliness changed into beauty, and lore them the 
more on that account. So also will, after death, in 
the new exiatence, those whose exterior repulsed us, 
gain, and be beloved by us when their hard outlines 
have changed into beautiful contours / Our human en- 
velope is here only a larva, — the ragged beggar may 
become a stately nebldinan, when the attire of poverty 
GUIs off! These were Christian’s quiet dreams. 

September, the gl<^ of Danish nature, was 
dien he dreamed of strange things about Naomi, ana 
when he awaked, the dream stood distinctly befbro his 
syee, but in the merujug-bour thd^xemembrance of it 
was gone*. AH tlmt Wi||i , present to him was this : she 
leaned her head on his bmast^andaatd t die ; grant 
me a grave in thy flower-garden I ” ' 

This dream made him melmicholy. He readabymfi» 
BUd Bought for consolation In his Bible. 
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When, tbf! following day, at noon, b<^ paas^’tbrough 
tbe village, he heard the aouiid of a trumpet, and 
shouting and screaming from the peasants and boys. 
Behind a garden door stood old women, ^ho looked 
along the village. * 

** What is there to be seenf *' inquired Christian. 

" They £flre players, who are to perform in the inn,*' 
was the answer. 

And now he saw a man in a dirty and worn-out 
merry-andrew dress, riding on a wretched antmal of a 
horse. On the knees of the man was seated a little 
girl with beautiful dark eyes, vrhp held a tambourine in 
her hand. He called out with a loud voices that the^ 
most splendid play in the world, with moving puppets, 
would be performed this afternoon in the inn, and aV 
the same time all sorts of inconceivable slights of hand 
displayed. His face was painted white, and he made 
tlie most frightful grimaces. The little girl looked 
sickly ; but as often us he blew tlie trumpet she struclfpr 
the tambourine. ^ 

Christian thought of his aream«^f Naomi. Per- 
haps it was her husband,— her fhild 1 He went to the- 
apt* house. 

Hpn the court stood, in the wu^n, covered with a 
^nvass tent, the juggler’s family;— on the top lay an 
old counterpane to dry.^ The wretched theatre was 
prepared in the sftble. The dirty battered puppets 
were lying about in all directipgik A robust woman of 
dark aspect, and with half-black, half-grey hair, sat on 
the ground, and Was giving the breast to a little boy. 
A somewhat youngs wcmian was by her side, who was, 
employed in stic^ng on tbe forehead and bosom of a 
large wooden doU some gold paper. Christian spoke 
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to her; his voicj trembled, but he soon perceived that 
neither of them was Naomi. 

How often had he not been deceived in a similar 
manner ? and yet he was glad not to have found the 
lost one in luch company. The spectacle of such 
poverty, and the remembrance of his dream, haunted 
him. On his return home he missed the st^k. He 
will soon oome/’ he thought, and left for that purpose 
the stable-door open. ** Who knows whether he has 
not sailetfwith the others over the salt sea. The leaves 
are every day yellower and yellower.’* 

That night he slept erety unquietly, and got up wcth 
the sun, and* went into the little gn^en. Naomi had 
in his dream intreated him to grant her a grave. On a 
sudden he heard a strange rustling noise, as of wings, 
over Ilia head, and saw how the storks, by hundreds, 
were whirling in the air. **They were trying and 
proving their strength,*’ as people in the country say. 
He saw how some were overpowered by the others, and 
backed to death with their sharp beaks. Then*the 
whole flock, with a* general chattering and clattering, 
mounted high in the ai^and vanished. 

Christian went over the meadow. Here lay sevcBi. 
stocks dead op the grafs, and feathers were still flyi 
about in all directions. ^ 

** Nature gave you not sufficient power of flight^ 
gnd therefore, poor bisds I you mulft die. You dmd 
not fly into the ^SBAnttjands,** said he gloomily, as he . 
looked about him. There was one among the number 
who had a red ribband wound about .his leg. Christian 
lifted him up, and took him in his arms; the creators 
was still warm { the blood dyed his white feathers, and 
hIs long ne^ hung down dead.- It was his storkl 
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He preBsed it to his heart! “INius is my*dreani 
realized/' said lie. — ** TViee, not /ler, h hold in my arms. 
Thou Shalt have a grave under the flowers of my gar^ 
den 1 " And he kissed the dead bird, j^lucked a white 
and a black feather out of its wingf dug a grave, 
strewed it with green leaves, laid the stork therein, 
find covered it over with eartl^ <*The wild rose-tree, 
full of yellowish green fruit, shadows the grave of tlie 
bride." 

" Now I am again alone ! ’* s^hed the Ibnaken 
Christian. " Thoyi retorneth not back to me when the 
spring returns; — thou lyest ^ead there ! — Dead I All 
must once die 1 — We must leave all belyiul 1 Why do 
we not live Ibr the passing hour ? — Why do we not 
make ourselves happy ? To a certainty I will enjoy 
right wen the lest sun-beiuns of this year;— 1 will 
ei^oy tlie clear frosty wsather, and greet in joy the 
coming spring!'* 

. But tte wintw ^ught onfy rain, fog, snow, and 
gloomy dark days. The feoug]^ in the wood dropped 
with water; their black tmgs were seen through the 
mist as if veiled iu a spider'mweb. All nature was a 
lawn, that only after months of torpidity wUi he ani- 

ted by the rays of tfae sun. 

Jhrisdan grew ill ; yet ever/otW Simday he was a 
ipure and welcome guest at Lucy's house,— hut only 
ey^ otk^ Sunday! so riiat ^isns when 

one week day he came, and looked extEsordinil^ir pale. 

** 1 am right well," said he; "but 1 have not muolt 
to do, and longed uitet the eh^dren yipd hence i have 
come.7* 

He had also some news to tell, but of that he spoke 
afterwards. The gardener at the Hall had related to 
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him, that in the near year guests were expected at the 
Mansion,-- a grand French gentleman with his wife s 
hnd that this lady was Naomi 1 That she had already 
been married tg him many years; and that he was rich 
and of liigh rank 1 Then tears came into his eyes. 

Nor* said he, ** 1 am not well; every trifle goes to 
my heart,** • o 

Lucy gave him her hand. How solitary and de- 
serted seemed now to him his home 1 How often had 
he not counted his treasure ? Now the drawer will 
he no more opened,— the shining dollars no longer 
counted 1 ^ 

The winteg ytjM long, and so dark ; but it was a gooit' 
winter for the poor, people said, for it did not freeze 
hard. 

But there was fog instead,— -abundance of fog,— the 
sky was ever grey. It was an autumn that had gone 
wide into the spring. 

When the cheerful sun shone on the first May-day, 
Lucy's children stood sorrowfully by Christian’s sick- 
bed. Their mother nursed him. 

** Thank thee for all thyiove, Lucy 1*' said he ; *' there 
is, notwithstanding, much good in the world, and those 
*in it are good^ thou saidst to me, many years ag' 
The ordinary gifts of men are so great, that it is sii. 
ful to reguire extraordinary abilities from the Divinity, 
He who is raised higl^is exposed to the sharp wind, 
rihich we others, who j^nd lower, are safe from, 
Knowest thou not the beautiful hymn, * In the valley 
we shall see our Lewd t ' * The most eminent of man- 
kind stand in the sun, but the rays consume them, 

• Ira Thale vir Rosen haoen, Post werden wlr Jesum ers- 
chaucti. 
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We may etnry mich a man that ht poBsesses a greater 
susceptibility of ei\joyment for all that surrounds hin^l 
but even with this active feeling, he suffers fi'om all 
that troubles him more than we. He gives with hm 
warm heart what we others take coldl^,-^he invites us 
to a feast, that he prepare^ and we oome, like the bad 
birds, 9S which 1 have read, the Harpies, to foul the 
viands; Wanting In self^wisdom, he Jays the blame on 
the whole human race, whom, some minutes before, he 
had called good, and overwhelmed wiiji love." 

Our thoughts are idle, our deeds are nought,*' he 
continued; **wliat we call ^eat and immortal, will 
appear to future generadona but scrihblfog with coal 
oil the walls of a prison. The curious visit it, and look 
at the hand writings When I am dead, give thy chiU 
dren my Bible. Therein is a treasure that neither moth 
nor rust can corrupt. I should like to see Naomi be- 
fore 1 die!" he said, with glorified looks! "Yes, I 
shall see her again, tliat 1 foeL" 

"Talk not of dying I '^^said Lucy; "thou diest not I 
We will live together yet oiany happy years 1 " 


The swallows were come, hnd the sbrii sat on his 
nest. The Dane was proud of his green forests,— 4hen 
Lucy crossed th%hands of th^corpse, pressed down die 
eye-Jids ^ the dead, and abowed the children, for the 
iMt time, their dear good Ctitisdan ; and the little onea 
aobbed aloud I 

" It if well with him 1" she said^ — " better than it 
ever was here below 1" 

The lid of the cofiin was nailed down, and the 

M 2 
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peosaiitf <»irri«d the )»lam bier out of the house, Lucjr, 
her husband^ and children followed the corpse. The 
road to the cburch*yard was narrow* There came a 
■plendo-d equipage drawn by four horses. Those 
within it werestrtngerSfOn their road to the Hall)~the 
French Marquis and her honour Naomi I 

The peasants made room for the great pedple to 
pass, respecthilly baring their heads { and the honour- 
able Lady Kaomi, with her haughty look and fascinat- 
ing smile, thrust her head out of the window, and 
returned their salutations. 

It was but a poor maOj-^-ONLY a FinoLBa t 
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